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Goodrich 

Announces 

two important improvements in rub- 
ber accessories that will be keenly ap- 
preciated by the air- craft industry. 

1 A Perfected Hand' 

Hold Cover 

Absolutely water-tight 

Cannot be pushed or knocked out 
by the force of water 
Readily removed to permit quick in- 
spection of the interior of pontoon 
without touching screws or lock 
washers. 


2 A Ring'Type Shock 
Absorber Cord 

If in flying or landing one section of 
the ordinary old type landing cord 
gives way the whole length becomes 
unwound. The new Goodrich Ring- 
type avoids this. Several rings are used 
in place of a straight length of cord 
and if one ring breaks the remaining 
rings still function, preventing possible 
damage to landing gear and increasing 
safety. Damaged ringis easily replaced 
— an economy feature. 

The name Goodrich on rubber aeronautical equipment 
is your protection and a pledge of utmost reliability. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 

AIRPLANE TIRES 

and Rubber Aeronautical Accessories 




Radiator Hose 
Shock Absorber Cord 
Gasoline Hose 

Hand hole Covers for Pontoons 


Leak.proof tank covers 
Airplane Tires 

Rubber Covering for Wood or 
Metal Pontoons 


and Balloon 


plane tires 
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Standard Steel Adjustable Pitch 
All Metal Propellers 


Con tribute 

to the High Performance of Many of the Most Modern Examples of Military and Com- 
mercial Planes. Logically, they have been selected for the Buhl-Verville “Airster” line of 
pleasure and commercial planes, which combines all the latest features designed to make the 
airplane a better and safer vehicle of rapid transportation. 




We Have Convincing Facts for Designers and Users of Aircraft 

Standard Steel Propeller Company 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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‘•Peace Time 


Planes in Quantity Production 


The Star in the Sky 

Whether on the wing of a 



dati ig back Co the infeincyof 
the an seventeen years ago— 
DEPENDABILITY. 


(>/ LTHOU GH in many sections of this 
country a plane in flight in the sky 
L-/ %/ or parked in a field is a sight suffici- 
ently usual to occasion no comment, few 
people have any conception of the present size 
and solidarity of the industry. If you should 
ever wish to impress your non-flying friends 
with the growth of aviation, simply tell them 
that a single airplane factory (the Glenn L. 
Martin plant) has unfilled orders for planes on 
its books which total to three million dollars. 



uertisers, Please Mention 


Whe n I Veiling to Adv 


AVIATION 
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The BUHL-VERVILLE Whirlwind Airster 

NOW BEING EQUIPPED WITH 

SAUZEDDE Wheels \ Brakes 


A PIONEER DEVELOPMENT 


The Sauzedde Wheel and Brake unit has 
been designed to meet the problems peculiar 
to the airplane. By arranging the controls so 
that each brake can be operated individually 
or together the pilot is enabled to steer his ship 
on the ground without the aid of a mechanic. 
It is the biggest factor in making an airplane 
a one man air vehicle. 


Realizing the dependence the pilot must 
place on his wheels when landing, the Sauzedde 
unit is built from materials of the finest quality. 
Alloys have been used wherever passible in 
order to secure the maximum strength with the 
least weight. The weight of the wheel and 
brake is little more than that of the standard 
wheel alone. 



SAUZEDDE FEATURES 


1. Three rows of spokes to hub. 

2. Greater strength for side loads. 

3. Greater strength for lateral loads. 

4. Tandential spokes to sustain torque 

5. Self contained unit. 

6. Brake inside rim of wheel. 

7. Brake internal expanding type. 

8. Protection from dirt, water and ice. 

9. Double serve action. 


10. Self-centering and self-energizing. 

1 1 . Alloy drum and shoes with cast-iron 
liner. 

12. Extremely light. 

13. Eliminates mechanic for ground maneu- 
vering. 

14. Eliminates wheel chocks. 

1 7. Reduces ground roll sixty per cent after 
landing. 

16. Increased safety. 


The Sauzedde Unit is designed so that it is interchangeable with the present government 
standard wheels. 


Further information and prices gladly furnished on request. 

SAUZEDDE CORPORATION 

Mount Clemens, Mich. 
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Sky High Quality, ^ 



Mr. Henry Duponl's three-piece Wright Whirlwind AIRSTER 

The AIRSTER is the plane for one-man operation — one man can start the engine — one man 
can fold the wings for towing or storage. 


Special features and equipment 
of the AIRSTER: 

Standard Steel Adjustable Pitch All Metal 
Propeller 

Eclipse Inertia Starter 

Pioneer Vertical Instrument Board 

Dual Oleo Shock Absorbing Legs 

Sauzedde Wheels and Internal Expansion Brakes 

Side Door Cockpit 

Convertible Baggage Compartment 

Folding Wings 


Performance with Wright Whirlwind 
200 h.p. engine 

High speed with 900 lbs. useful load, 

125 m.p.h. 

Climbs 10,000 ft. with 900 lbs. useful 

load, in 13 min. 
Ceiling 19,000 ft. 

Landing speed 45 m.p.h. 

Weight empty 1550 lbs. 



BUHL-VERVILLE AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

2930 SCOTTEN AVENUE. - - - DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


N IHIEOESTOtO 
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BUHL-VERVILLE AIRCRAFT CO. uses HASKELITE exclusively 



THE BUHL-VERVILLE CW3 WITH WINGS FOLDED 

£rt3 5s 1 " " s 

- ** — " i '““ l ’ “~*™ - 

HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

133 W. Washington St., Chicago, 111. 


ECLIPSE 

AVIATION STARTERS 
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ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 

HOBOKEN PLANT 
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Published every Monday 


GARDNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., Pi 



A IRCRAFT Engineers and Pilots insist upon ignition equipment 
of the utmost dependability. 

B ECAUSE SCINTILLA Aircraft Magnetos have notably met this 
requirement they have been adopted for most of the modern 
American military and commercial engines. 

Contractors to the U. S. Army and T^avy. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY. INC. 

Factory and Offices SIDNEY, NEW YORK 

SEED tOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
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The Curtiss “Hawk” Series 



The Curtiss “Hawk” pursuit aeroplane is now available to the Army Air Service as an 
advanced training machine, with the 180 H.P. Wright E-2 motor substituted for the regular 
440 H.P. Curtiss D-12 motor. Except for this power-plant change, the entire ship is identical 
with the regular P-l “Hawk”. 

This new combination, which is known as the AT-4, has resulted in a machine that is 
peculiarly well-fitted for advanced training purposes. 

ECONOMY: The installation of a 180 H.P. motor, quantities of which are in stock, make 
possible substantial reductions in initial and operating costs. 
SERVICEABILITY: Several years of service development on the “Hawk” series by the 
Service Personnel and Curtiss Engineers have resulted in a machine 
that approaches perfection in its care and maintenance. 

The AT-4 incorporates all of these improvements and is a type already familiar to the 
Service. 

PERFORMANCE: The AT-4 has a high speed in excess of 130 m.p.h., a ceiling of over 
15,000 feet with manoeuverability similar to the P-l, acknowledged the 
most manoeuverable ship in the world. 

But the AT-4 is more than a training plane. The entire power-plant can be detached by 
the removal of four taper pins, and a regular D-12 power-plant substituted. Thus, in time of 
emergency, the AT-4 can be instantly converted into a standard P-l “Hawk”, ready to take 
its place in our first line of national defense. 

The Navy advanced training problem can be similarly solved by the use of the 200 H.P. 
Wright J-5 motor in the Navy type of the “Hawk" seaplane. 


THE CURTISS AEROPLANE AND MOTOR CO., INC. 

CLINTON AVE. GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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Ten Years 

A NNIVERSARIES ARE more than an occasion for 
sentiment. They afford an opportunity to take 
stock of the work which has been done in the past and 
that which remains to be done in the future. To 
Aviatiox its Tenth Anniversary also affords an oppor- 
tunity to thank the many members of the Aircraft In- 
dustry who have supported it so loyally through good 
times and bad. The magazine has, by reason of this 
support, considered it a privilege to voice the best 
thought of those in the industry and to be its champion 
and spokesman in the many crises which have arisen. 

It is difficult, in this brief space, to give an adequate 
account of our stewardship. In a field which is as new 
as aeronautics it is especially essential for the trade to 
have a medium for the gathering of reliable information 
and the spreading of the news of the continuous progress 
which is being made. The value of education does not 
stop with graduation from school and it has been the 
constant endeavor of this paper to publish articles and 
netvs items in sufficiently interesting form so that more 
and more people will read them and learn about matters 
aeronautical. Through descriptions of planes and the 
products of manufacturers, through technical articles on 
the theories which underlie Hying, through the spreading 
of news of aeronautical doings both here and abroad, 
Aviation has endeavored to weld the airminded into a 
closer sense of unity and to give them a stimulating view 
of the progress which was being made by others. 

The aeronautical editor has a certain sense of per- 
spective which is denied to those who are too closely tied 
up with the details of actually carrying on aeronautical 
business. He also has time and facilities for the gather- 
ing of information which should enable him to lead in 
the solutions of the problems which beset the industry 
and help fight its battles. 

Shortly after the War, Aviation made a thor- 
ough investigation of War cost which supplied the 
trade with valuable figures with which to counter- 
act the accusations of large expenditures without 
results. Later, valuable figures were obtained 
on the Army and Navy appropriations which helped to 
clarify the situation even before Congress started its 
investigations. The problems whieh beset the manu- 
facturers in regard to competitive bidding, manu- 
facturing rights and government competition have been 
discussed at length. Aviation opened itself as a forum 
for the discussion of air laws and endeavored to arouse 
an active and intelligent public opinion on the subject. 
Furthermore. Aviation has endeavored to defend 
and supply information to the pilots and individual 
operators who have built up aerial service but who 
have not the sources of information available to the 
larger manufacturers. 


No one realizes better than ourselves how often wo 
have fallen short of what we have endeavored to do. 
Lack of funds has been a great handicap and, with the 
growing prosperity, we will be able to give our readers 
a better paper. Aviation deems it an honor to be con- 
sidered part of the Aircraft Industry and hopes to be 
able to continue to serve the growing field of aeronautics. 


Foundations 

A ERONAUTICS HAS progressed with enormous 
rapidity during t]ie last decade but, in many 
respects, the work done can be regarded merely as a 
matter of education and as a foundation for the work 
still to be done. Ten years ago, though much material 
was available, there were practically no trained aero- 
nautical engineers in this country while now there are 
a large number of technically trained, experienced and 
competent designers who can produce satisfactory air- 
planes which will be the equal of any in the World. 
Factory organizations trained in the building of air- 
planes are equally essential and, though there was an 
enormous amount of aircraft building during the War, 
it is only within the past few years that a manufactur- 
ing industry has arisen which can in any way be called 
stable and established on firm foundations. In military 
matters the congressional laws of this year have laid out 
a fairly definite and stable program to be followed. 

In commercial aeronautics the gypsy flier has become 
a fixed base operator and has created an aerial service 
business on foundations which seem permanent. Dust- 
ing, mapping and forest patrol have gone through the 
experimental stage. The air mail has done the pioneer- 
ing work for aerial transportation and much has been 
learned from the operation of the European air lines. 

There is, of course, no definite boundary line in such 
mutters but in appraising the work of the last ten years 
it would seem as if much of the effort which had gone 
into aeronautics had been spent in gaining experience 
and that we now have the knowledge on whieh to build. 
Whether this building period will follow along the lines 
which we, by reason of our past experience, are bound 
to predict, cannot be prophesied. There are, in fact, 
some who feel that the form of the future plane will not. 
resemble the airplane as we know it today. Whether or 
not this will be so is immaterial. The important fact, 
is that now the aeronautical field is enjoying a close co- 
operation between engineering and manufacture and 
such a condition offers the best indications for the 
future. The progress of the next ten years may not be as 
spectacular as that stimulated by the War period but it 
would seem as if we had crossed the line and changed 
from an artificial industry based on a temporary condi- 
tion and had become established on the firm foundations 
of an industry which fills a needed place in the economic 
life of a great nation. 
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AVIATION’S Decennial 


Tenth Anniversary of AVIATION Celebrated With This Issue. 


O N' AUGUST 1, 1916, the first issue of Aviation and Aero- 
nautical Engineering was published to meet a demand 
that was expressed b.v many of those who were at that 
time directing the trend of American aeronautics. They 
desired a publication that would give them the technical news 
that had not been available in published form up to that time. 
The paper met with immediate success 
from the renders’ viewpoint and lias 
continued, we must believe, from the 
growth of its circulation, to be relied 
upon, in the United States as well as 
in all parts of the world, as an accurate 
portrayal of the progress of aviation in 
America. 

Disseminated Technical 
Information 

During the first year, the course in 
Aeronautical Engineering was published 
in parts. It embodied many of the 
subjects taught in the aeronautical en- 
gineering course at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and was issued 
with tho permission ot the faculty in 

scarcity of published scientific material 
on aeronautics and Aviation and Aero- 
nautical Engineering immediately 
liecame one of the indispensable re- 
quirements to those who wished to keep 
informed as to the design, construction 
and operation of American aircraft. 

Conditions regarding the ainonnt of 
technical information available at that 
time were very different than since the War when 
there has been almost an indigestable supply of material 
made available. As this technical information became easier 
to obtain, the character of Aviation vnii Aeronautical 
Engineering changed to more of a trade paper, giving its 
readers more descriptions and news and less engineering. As 
conditions changed, the name of the paper became Aviation, 
tlie “mid Aeronautical Engineering" having been dropped. 
Shortly before the United States entered the War and when 



Lester D. Gardner 


such action apprared to be inevitable, another paper was 
started and called the Aircraft Journal. It aimed to give 
every week tile news of the Services. It supplemented Aviation 
and throughout the War it gave those in the Services all the 
news Hint it was permitted to print. In 1922, after the War had 
ended, it seemed to he advisable, owing to the great deflation 
in the aviation field to unite Aviation 
and the Aircraft Journal, this union 
resulting in the present weekly, — A via- 

Innsmuch as a publication that stands 
still never serves its readers well, Avia- 
tion has, since the War, attempted to 
render a sendee by discussing frankly 
and fearlessly' some of the problems that 
the Government has had to solve. While 
it would be presnmptious to take credit 
for even the smallest of the changes 
that have taken place, it is a fact, never- 
theless, that most of the solutions readi- 
ed have been modified somewhat by the 
influence of tho renders of Aviation. 

During the last two years the growth 
of the number of readers lias been most 
gratifying. The circulation of the 
paper has doubled and continues to 
grow, even witli the increased price. 
Indispensible Supporters 
No review of the past ten years would 
he complete unless an appreciation were 
expressed to tile manufacturers of air- 
craft and aircraft supplies who 
have used Aviation to give their pro- 
ducts publicity. The continuous use by the largest 
constructors, operators, mid dealers indicates that our readers 
look to Aviation not only- for news hut as a reliable guide 
for purchasing. 

Fulsome self-praise on anniversaries is not becoming and, 
therefore, with these few words of explanation and an ex- 
pression of appreciation to all our friends in the United States 
mid abroad, Aviation will continue to do its best every week 
to make its pages more interesting and helpful to its readers. 


Lester D. Gardner Breaks Air Travel Records 


Lester D. Gardner left these shores early in March with Mrs. 
Gardner for a ‘grand tour’ of Europe by air. He has called 
tlie trip a vacation, though most of us would call it hard work. 
His time has been so occupied that he has not written more 
than an itinerary of his journey but this itinerary is most 
interesting. 

The figures of the trip are as follows : 

Distance between places 14,385 miles 

Distance flown (approx.) 15, 500 miles 

Time in air 170 hr. 53 min. 

Train time for above 734 hr. 

Visas 22 Fields 51 

Cities 81 Countries 23 

Pilots 50 10 different nationalities 

18 types of planes 1 dirigible 

11 types of engines 19 monies 

16 languages 


Records — Bcrlin-Copenhagen-Londou-Berlin, 53 hr., 

— 19 hr. flying. 

Starting from London lie has flown East as far as Bagdad 
on the Euphrates, North as far as Moscow and, when last 
heard from, he was heading South into Africa. Mrs. Gardner, 
with excellent sporting spirit, has accompanied him ou many 
of the flights. Sporting spirit applies to the amount of 
energy which it requires to put in 170 hours flying in the short 
time that they have been abroad. Many of the flying fields 
are well out of town and many of the planes which have to 
make connections start as early as six o’eloek in the morning. 
When Mr. Gardner returns, lie will probably have flown 
further over the organized European air lines than any other 
American. His keen powers of observation and his knowledge 
of aeronautics should make his accounts of the trip most 
interesting. Mr. Gardner expects to return to this country 
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Expressions From Some of Our Friends 


During the leu years which have elapsed since Aviation and 
Aeronautical Engineering first appeared, there have been 
nr any periods of hard sledding. The prosperity or poverty 
of the magazine has varied with the condition of the industry 
and the industry has not always been prosperous. With the 
exception of the period when he was in the Air Service , Mr. 
Gardner has lived with the job of making the paper fill the 
needs of the trade. With indefatigable energy he has worked 
to keep the paper nitre. It was not until this year that the 
paper was on a sound enough basis to warrant his taking a 
vacation. It is typical of him that he has spent the five 
months that he has been away not in a complete rest and 
holiday, but in most strenuously flying over the European air 
lines and studying the conditions under which the European 
industry is now working. 

That Mr. Gardner's efforts are appreciated is evident from 
lire many congratulatory letters which he has received, on the 
Tenth Anniversary rtf his paper. The present staff of Aviation 
feels il a privilege to print the letters given below, which de 
Mr. Gardner justice but which he would be too modest to print 
wert he now in this country. — Editor 


S. S. Bradley, 

of America, Inc. 

That Aviation is celebrating its Tenth Anniversary, on 
August 2, 1926, is a matter of more than passing interest to 
everyone interested in aeronautical development. 

Please accept my hearty congratulations and best wishes 
for your future prosperity and increased usefulness. 


Frank H. Russell, 

It is a happy coincidence that permits the Curtiss organiza- 
tion to congratulate Aviation upon its growth during the last 
decade at the time when wc arc all preparing to receive 
you back to this country after your very practical method of 
studying European aviation. 

America’s only aircraft weekly, now an authority on all 
aviation matters, should become a faithful guide for its further 
development. 

We wisli for yon and your entire organization continued 
success and greater prosperity. 


Charles L. Lawrance, 

With the Tenth Anniversary of the initial issue of Aviation, 
there comes an opportunity to see wliat has been achieved in 
aviation since August, 1916. We have in our files the 
specifications of a bombing plane prepared by Orville and 
Wilbur Wright, of the Wright Airplane Company, a little 
more than ten years ago. The plane was required to elimb 
at a minimum rate of 200 ft. per minute while carrying a 
total weight of 450 lb., including fuel for four hours. Tlie 
engine was to be subjected to an endurance test in tlie air 
of not less than two hours of continuous flight. The minimum 
speed wns 45 m.p.h. These specifications were prepared only 
a little before the World War but no better comparison can 
readily be found of the advances that have been made in air- 
planes and airplane engines since that time. 

In 1916 came the immediate necessity for quantity produc- 
tion of airplane engines and it was only natural that the en- 


gineers in charge of that production used the water-cooling 
principle to which they were accustomed from automobile 
practice. There was not time to stop and do the research 
and development work necessary to make air-cooled aviation 
engines. Consequently, tho development of water-cooled 
aviation engines went forward with tremendous impetus and 
after the Armistice all countries participating in the World 
War were left with huge surplus stocks of water-cooled avia- 
tion engines. But the development of air-cooled engines for 
aviation was too sound a principle to be dropped and al- 
though plane engineers had become accustomed to overcoming 
the disadvantages of water cooling and although engine manu- 
facturers were tooled up for making water-cooled engines, yet 
the developers of air-cooled engines could not be deterred and, 
in 1922, onp of the most important of the National Air Races 
was won by an air-cooled engine. Since then, the popularity 
of air-cooled engines both in the United States and in Europe 
has increased tremendously until now the air-cooled engine 
is the standard pursuit engine of England. Hundreds of 
air-cooled engines are being built in France and the United 
States Navy has standardized on nir-coolcd engines up to 
300 hp. 

Aviation, during its life, has seen this transition in prin- 
ciple from water-cooled power plants to air-eooled. Aviation 
has seen the progress of the dependability of aviation engines 
from the 2-lionr durability flight mentioned above to 50-hours 
of full throttle test running with air-eooled engines. It is 
possible that there will be no greater change in principle of 
aviation engines in the next decade than the change from 
water cooling to air cooling. 


Grover Loening, 

On the occasion of the Tenth Anniversary ol‘ your magazine, 
Aviation, we wish to take this opportunity to express to you 
again our apprei iation of your magazine, and our confidence 
and high regard in you. 

Throughout what has been a trying period in the develop- 
ment ol American aeronautics, the editorial panes of Avia- 
tion have been singularly free from bias, and sound in judg- 
ment, and it is doubtful whether any other field of technical 
development in engineering or science has been represented 
in a world wide way by a more high class publication than 
yours lias been for aviation. 


Thomas H. Huff, 

President. Huff Daland Airplanes. Inc. 

I am very pleased to note that you are drawing close to the 
Tenth Anniversary of u remarkable reeord in an aircraft 
magazine. 

This possibly may sound a little bold, but I sincerely wish 
to take this opportunity to congratulate you on the mainten- 
ance of an editorial policy which has been the source of a 
great deal of inspiration to me throughout my career in 
aeronautics. 

The articles carried- in your paper on technical aircraft en- 
gineering subjects make the issues of Aviation worthy of 
being kept as a permanent reeord for file reference. The 
engineers in our organization continually refer to the very 
valuable technical data contained therein to assist them in the 
problems witli which they are faced. 

During the strenuous ups and downs tiiat have become so 
much a part of aviation both during and following the war, 
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it has not boon nn easy lot to maintain a standard trade 
journal such as Aviation. 

When I congratulate you on "the oldest American aircraft 
magazine'', it is with the thought to the trials and tribulations 
which have been yours during your ten years of experience. 
Your adherence to a strict standard of what the industry 
needed in an aircraft paper lias placed you upon a pedestal 
in the eyes of everyone who has straggled to make aeronautics 
their ambition and livelihood. 

Please accept the heartfelt thanks of Elliott Daland; C. T. 
Porter, chief engineer; Sidney Newborg; our treasurer; and 
myself — and accept our sinccrcst congratulations for this, your 
Tenth Anniversary issue. 


Lieut. Col. B. D. Foulois, 

Commanding Officer, Mitchel Field & 9l/i Observation 

Please accept my heartiest congratulations on the 10th an- 
niversary of Aviation, the excellent magazine which lias been 
published under your able direction for the past ten years. 

Your policy, adopted ten years ago, to collect and dessemi- 
nate aeronautical material, useful to the aeronautical engineer, 
the constructor, the aviator, and the sportsman, has produced 
excellent results. May the next ten years’ progress in aero- 
nautical development be as faithfully collected and dissemi- 


Hon. Hiram Bingham, 

I remember buying my first copy of Aviation and Aero- 
nautical Engineering in Miami, Florida, some time 
during the month of March, 1917, when I was taking my first 
lessons in flying at the Curtiss School. I remember being 
impressed with its scholarly character and with the extent 
of my own ignorance. I did not realize that I was then 
reading one of your earliest numbers nor that I was to rely 
upon it during the next ten years for most of my information 
regarding the progress of flying. 

What a decade it has been! It must be a great satisfaction 
to you to realize the important part which you have been 
enabled to play in the spreading of accurate aeronautical in- 
formation. 

It seems most appropriate that you should be celebrating 
the tenth anniversary of Aviation just as our new national 
air program is getting under way. I hope that your next 
ten years will see as great nn advance and be as successful 
as the past ten. 


Cecil B. de Mille 

Aviation has made tremendous strides during the past ten 
years. Perhaps the most significant feature is the successful 
development of night flying. Night flying denotes a very 
special confidence on the part of pilots toward their ships, and 
is sure to be the forerunner of very rapid refinement during 
the next three or four years. 

Although I am not now actively involved in aviation, I 
retain a very deep interest in it and have very fond memories 
of the time when I was associated with one of the first com- 
mercial aviation companies to be established in this country. 
Aviation has made splendid strides during the past, ten years 
and during the next decade even greater progress will be made. 

With very cordial best wishes for the continued success of 
your magazine. 


Earle Ovington, 

Congratulations on the Tenth Anniversary of Aviation. 

Is it ten years since I devoured your first issue? It hnrdly 
seems possible. How tempus does fugit! 

From every indication, the Tenth Anniversary of Aviation 
marks the beginning of aviation’s “second wind”. As an 
old cross-country racer, I know that one does not make real 
headway in a race until one gets his “second wind”. And 1 
think it will work out that way with commercial aviation. 


The “oil, choke" period has passed! “Contact” — give her 
the gun! 

F. B. Rentschler, 

President. The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co, 

Except for the pioneer accomplishment of Orville and 
Wilbur Wright, the past span of ten years contains almost 
the entire development of aviation in this country. After 
the birth of aviation, leadership in design and construction 
was taken np by others. When the necessities of war came 
upon us our only recourse to supply our needs was to copy 
the designs of European types of engines and planes. With 
no background of experience, there was nothing else for us 
to do, mid this period obtained through most of our war 
activities. About the end of the war and from that point 
forward, we had learned enough to begin thinking for our- 
selves in new designs. Of course we had paid a premium 
price for our little knowledge. 

Through the past seven or eight years a small but vigorous 
industry have fought their way bnek to the point where today 
our engineering and construction ability in aircraft is second 
to none. There has not been room in this industrial field 
for a great number or for large organizations. It has been 
a difficult field in which to carry on successful operations 
cither from a financial or engineering point of view. Only 
the strongest have been able to survive. Even today it is a 
field wherein only a few with the best of experience and fa- 
cilities can compete. 

Aviation 1ms been one of us through this straggle. You 
have come through the same hard field that all have trod. 
You have lived up to your original policy of advocating 
vigorous and qualified industry, competent to take and hold 
its place in aviation development. With all of this in mind, 
it gives ns particular pleasure to offer our sincere congratula- 
tions to you upon your Tenth Anniversary. Your succes* 
has been merited. We hope in the new field ahead, which 
seems to be expanding, that you will find a correspondingly 
greater success and prosperity. 


Charles H. Colvin, 

General Manager, Pioneer Instrument Company 

We have been pleased to learn of the forthcoming miniver, 
sary of Aviation. 

While the Pioneer Company is not quite as old as your 
magazine, we have been represented by advertising space in 
every issue since our organization on March 1, 1919 — which 
is tangible evidence of our regard for Aviation. 

We think of Aviation more as nn institution than as 
simply a trade paper, and next to the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, believe it to be the most helpful organization 
to which nil of ns in the industry may go for advice and 
assistance. 

Ten years ago, when Aviation was founded, we thought 
that commercial aviation was just ahead. The tremendous 
production of aircraft material during the War gave an im- 
pression of great progress, whereas little real advance was 
being made and that of only slight application to commercial 
aeronautics. It now appears that we have reached the end 
of the purely experimental period, and that "commercial” 
aviation will soon be more than a name. We may at least 
be sure that the realization of our hopes is ten years nearer 
than it was when we greeted the first issue of Aviation on 
August 1, 1916. 


Hon. Edward P. Warner, 

You will readily understand my special interest in the ap- 
proaching Tenth Anniversary of Aviation, in view of my long 
association with the paper, which extends indeed back to the 
preparation of copy for, and distribution of copies of, the 
very first issue. It is a pleasure to extend my personal 
congratulations to the magazine and its staff on its long and 
successful career. 
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H. C. Richardson, 

Commander (CC) U.S.N. 

Remembering well your doubts as to public interest in avia- 
tion at the time you launched Aviation and Aeronautical 
Engineering, it pleases me to note the success of your publi- 
cation, particularly in its new form Aviation with its weekly 

1 congratulate you on the Tenth Anniversary but more par- 
ticularly on the success you have attained in strengthening and 
.broadening public interest in aviation which I look on as a 
national asset, from a transportation and military point of 
view. I believe the lean years are past. I await with keen 
interest the results of your extensive and intensive observa- 
tions in Europe. 


Casey Jones, 

I note with a great deal of interest that Aviation is cele- 
brating its tenth birthday, and this coupled, with your return 
from a most interesting and instructive trip, should encourage 
you to even greater works than you have been able to accom- 
plish in the past. 

May I take this opportunity, in behalf of the Curtiss Flying 
Service, to express to you our appreciation of your continued 
cooperation in our activities during the last seven years, of 
your readiness to publish any interesting nrtidcs which wo 
have been able to furnish, and also our hope and wish that 
our cordial relations may continue ns successfully during the 


William B. Stout, 

Stout Metal Airplane Company 

This aviation thing has been a disease and not an industry 
and all of ns that have got bit by the bug in the early days 
have been unable to get rid of the air fever. 

Anyone or any magazine that has been connected with the 
game for ten years must get great satisfaction from seeing 
it now developing from a game to an industry and from 
the medicine ball of politics to the stable business proposition 
that we have always hoped for it. 

When the history of all this is written, the influence of 
yourself and Aviation will be written large on the pages. 

My sinccrcst congratulations on the Tenth Anniversary of 
your magazine and the great influence which it still wields. 


E. N. Gott, 

It gives me great pleasure to he able to extend my con- 
gratulations to Aviation on the occasion of its Tenth Anniver- 

Avintion has passed the three-ring stage. Its possibilities 
are being given serious consideration by conservative financial 
interests throughout the United States. The writer was par- 
ticularly gratified to note the progress along this line in all 
of the large cities which lie visited in the Middle West and 
on the Pacific Coast while on a six weeks’ tour establishing 
dealers for Fokker airplanes in the various cities and terri- 
tories. He was further gratified on this trip, to find 
that Aviation appeared in practically every office which he 

I personally believe that Aviation has done much to further 
the progress of aeronautics in this country. I sincerely 
hope that it will eontinue to prosper — not only for its own 
sake, but also for the sake of the entire aircraft industry. 


Ralph Upson, 

Chief Eng. Aircraft Development Corporation 
Many congratulations oil your Tenth Anniversary. The 
history of Aviatiox for this ten year period has been so closely 
connected with aviation that we might almost look upon them 
as one. I only hone that the growing aircraft industry of 
the next 10 years will have the benefit of the courage, ability, 
and veracity, which have always so characterized your maga- 
zine in five past. 


If I could sometimes wish that Aviation would be a little 
more impartial in its views, it is perhaps forgetting that it 
is run by humans rather than by machines and, after all, the 
“human-ness" of aviation is the last thing that we could afford 


W. Wallace Kellett, 

Please accept my most sincere congratulations on the Tenth 
Anniversary of Aviation and my best wishes for many more 
years of continued success. 

You and all the members of your staff who have so intelli- 
gently followed the progress of aviation during all these years 
and who have fought conquering so many difficulties m vour 
chosen line of endeavors during these years have my fullest 
admiration. 

Hon. W. Irving Glover, 

Second Assistant Postmaster Central 

It is a long look ahead for a ten year period but it is just 
a short stretch of time to look back upon and so, when wo 
look back to August 1, 191G, it did not seem to be such a great 
while when we read the outline you had of the future ot 
Aviation on the front page of the first edition. The under- 
taking you started was a great task but those of us who knew 
you felt that you would accomplish vour purpose and von 
have; your accomplishment has been complete. 

You have proved the demand for the weekly edition of a 
magazine which would give to the aeronautical profession 
all the reliable information possible, a market place for the 
exchange of ideas, the results of experiments and researches, 
and space for the general discussion of the many controversial 
questions which of necessity would present themselves in the 
days of the forthcoming numbers of Aviation. 

If you had a dream, it has come true for Aviation has 
established itself, and well, in the Aeronautical World, both 
military and commercial. Might T sa* that Aviation has 
been a leader in the lighting of the way for aviation and its 
closely allied engineering industry. Its spreading columns of 
information, discussion and data are like the 24 in. beacons 
which light the way of the Transcontinental Air Mail route: 
they are as important to the route as Aviation is to the Aero- 
nautical World. 

Sincerest eongratiilations to you on this tenth birthday of 
Aviation and I wish for it a fnljirc success which is houndeil 
only by the limits of the Aeronautical World. 


Dr. F. W. Lewis, 

Director of Aeronautical Research, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics 

It is a real pleasure to extend to yon my congratulations 
on this, the tenth anniversary of Aviation, ’ In looking back 
over the past decade and the great advances that have been 
made in aeronautics. I especially appreciate the contribution 
that lias been made bv Aviation in presenting accurate scien- 
tific data to the aeronautical profession. The weekly pre- 
sentation. not only iff technical data, but also of reliable and 
unbiased information ns to developments in this country and 
in Europe, is of great value and a real stimulus in the re- 
taining for the United States of leadership in this great art. 


Walter H. Beech, 

Vicc’Prcs. and Cen. Man., Travel Air Mfg. Co. 

Wo wish to congratulate Lester D. Oardiier upon his fore- 
thought and efforts in keeping aviation advancement, before 
the public by this excellent magazine. We know that he, 
ns well as everyone else connected with Aviation, had a great 
many straggles, but. with the present interest in all aerial 
activities itr is gratifying to know that everyone who has stack 
with this work, has, in some manner, received the just reward 
he d (Served. 

We look with much interest each week for your magazine 
and we sincerely hope that you continue to grow as we know 
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modern ait of transportation ad- 


J. G. Vincent, 

Vice-Pros. of Engineering Packard Motor Car Company 

The celebration of the Tenth Anniversary of your splendid 
publication, Aviation - , is a fitting time to pause and devote 
a little thought to the past and future of this new industry. 

In its broadest aspect air transportation to my mind has 
the brightest future of all methods oi' transportation and 
represents the concluding phase in the efforts to develop means 
of transportation as far buck as the history of mankind goes. 

Of course, aviation will not eliminate the other means 
of transportation or seriously affect their use except for suen 
purposes as long distance passenger carrying and transporta- 
tion of valuable or perishable items of commerce. 

It does not appear at the present that there are any en- 
gineering reasons why the destiny of aviation will not pursue 
its logical course. As an economical and efficient means of 
transportation we have already abundant proof, translatable 
in terms of ton-miles per gallon of fuel. 

It pleases me to think of this wonderful new industry as 
of a monumental structure which wo are starting to build. 
So far, we have only been working at the foundations and on 
certain parts of the foundation the surface has barely been 
scratched. 

Some twenty-two years ago, the Wright Brothers turned 
over the first spadeful of earth, as it were, in building the 
foundation for this monumental edifice. Since then, a huge 
amount of research work has been undertaken and in some 
respects our foundations are carried down to bed rock. In 
other branches we have not traveled so far and much re- 
mains to be accomplished. 

Indeed, recent astounding developments abroad may result 
in an airplane which differs in a startling degree from what 
we are now pleased to term conventional designs. 

Finally, this foundation building is not only very discourag- 
ing at times but is also quite dangerous, and we should pause 
at this time in reverence to those heroes who have given up 
their lives in the pioneering efforts of building up this tre- 
mendous new - industry. 

On the ultimate benefits destined to be enjoyed by mankind 
arising from air transportation space forbids me to discuss in 
detail, but I can picture these benefits totaling up more than 
what would represent the aggregate value of all of the present 
means of transportation put together. 


Alexander Klemin, 

Prof . of Aero. Eng.. Daniel Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics. N.Y.U. 

The Tenth Anniversary of AvfATlON has a peculiar and 
touching interest for me, because I had the pleasure and 
privilege of being associated with yon at its first issue of 
August 1, 1916, ns Technical Editor. 

This work was to me of tremendous responsibility and of 
real difficulty. I found in yon a chief of great energy and 
leadership and you steered me through many pitfalls. 

I remember faithfully your instructions to me. The paper 
was to be correct technically above all things. It was to 
write the truth always. It was to be unbiassed by any 
considerations of friendship or business policy. 

No matter how hard it was at the moment, you always in- 
sisted that this policy be followed. 

And it has been followed ever since that fateful date of 
August 1. 1916. 

I think that your energy and uprightness in the conduct 
of Aviation have been rewarded by a preeminence in the field 
of American aeronautical publications that will never be 
challenged. I believe that Aviation now as ever is one of 
the most powerful and useful influences in American aero- 
nautics. 

It is rather remarkable to think that your return from Europe 
after a flying trip which is unique in our annals should 
coincide with a period when commercial aviation in the United 


States is taking such a rapid and welcome extension. I 
am confident that the experience and information you have 
gained on this trip will enable you to render even greater 
service in the promotion of American aeronautics, a cause 
which is so dear to all of us. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, 

President. National Aeronautic Association of U.S.A. 

It gives me much pleasure to write you on the celebration 
of the tenth anniversary of Aviatiox, for the reason that I 
think your publication has, on the whole, during the ten- years, 
contributed more to the information ot tTie public on matters 
aeronautical, than any other one publication. 

It seems to me that the great future of air transportation 
is passenger transportation, both national and international 
and that persons now living will live to sec a time when air 
transportation is the most important method of passenger 
transportation, for distances from 100 miles upward. I do 
not think that it will ever replace the automobile as a private 
amusement or seriously compete with railroads and steamers 
for heavy and cheap freight, but I do think that there will 
be a large and growing express business done through the air. 

Vincent Burnelli, 

Vice-President, Chief Eng. Remington Burnelli Aircraft 

On the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Aviation, I am pleased to extend congratulations and 
express confidence of its future success. 

Having been a reader of Aviation since its first issue of 
August 1. 1916, I certainly recognize the value that has been 
rendered to the aircraft industry through its consistent effort 
and policy to disseminate technical information and news that 
is worthwhile and accurate. 

Aviation's service of aeronautical information and its 
missionary work forms a splendid background for your late 
achievement of flying over 15,00(1 miles, which correctly rates 
you as being the world’s most experienced air traveler. 

W. A. Yackey, Jr., 

I regret that I cannot meet you in person at the docks and 
greet you upon your return from Europe. I want to con- 
gratulate you for your enviable record as the most traveled 
air passenger. But most of all, I want to praise you for 
the manner in which you traveled to the hearts of the people 
in aviation in Europe. You linvc carried our banner in many 
eonflicts with honor and distinction for yourself and aviation 
in the United States. 

Yon should be justly proud at this particular time when 
you realize that you have overcome against tremendous odds 
the most insurmountable obstacles in the last ten years in 
your most wonderful magazine Aviation, the clearinghouse and 
disseminator of technical, commercial and friendly news for 
those who have had to overcome the obstacles of pioneering in 
aviation. Looking back it reminds one of the great war — it is 
an experience that is worth a million but yon would not re- 
peat it for a million. 

Your magazine has proved it is built on a strong founda- 
tion directed by men of character and ability. It is a 
healthy magazine that fears none and loves them all. Very 
seldom aviators can be brought to agree on one subject. 
There arc always many and various different ideas but the 
fact that AvuTtON has survived the last decade is proof that 
you have pleased us all. You have done this age and avia- 
tion a great deal of service second to none. I feel like the 
great author who wrote, “When leaving this world behind, 
we should leave foot prints on the sands of time that will 
live after us”. Your footsteps will always be in the sands 
of aviation. 

You will undoubtedly continue to render ns a service, but 
T must congratulate you and your magazine on its wonderful 
strides accomplished in the last ten years. Without the 
magazine and yon, I know that commercial aviation would not 
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have accomplished what wc have and would be many years 
behind our present status. 

I want to extend you our happiest congratulations and our 
kindest personal regards. 

Howard E. Coffin, 

Whatever may be the objections which may be urged against 
recent legislation enacted by Congress, it is, 1 am sure, recog- 
nized by all that a great stride forward has been taken, and 
that a sound foundation for the future development of our 
American air power has been begun. 

It seems to me that we have now definitely arrived 
at a stage where we may well cease importuning the 
Congress and the Governmental Departments for legislative 
enactments and assistance, and must now devote all of our 
energies to the education of the public in the patronage of the 
various forms of air navigation facilities. It also seems to 
me that our national effort must now be concentrated upon 
the development of dependable air transport facilities and 
the building up of the public good will in the practical terms 
of public service. Your magazine. Aviation, has done lots of 
missionary work in this line. It must do a lot more, because 
this question of air tonnage and patronage seems now likely to 
become the determining factor in the success or failure of a 
non-subadized American commercial air business. Good hick 


Harris M. Hanshue, 

President. Western Air Express. Inc. 

To have been so long and so actively identified with aero- 
nautical development must be extremely gratifying to you 
and to your publication, especially as you have managed — 
both personally and in print — to keep pace with this industry 
to which your efforts imparted so much of the initial impulse. 

My own connection with aeronautics is only one year old, 
although previously to that I had followed the progress in this 
field through the medium of the press and periodicals such as 
Aviation. 

May we hope that you and Aviation come in for your share 
of the reward. 


Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, 

I desire to congratulate your magazine, Aviation, on the 
completion of ten successful years of endeavor which have been 
of great value to the progress of aviation. 

The advances made in regard to added power, greater speed, 
larger loads carried, greater cruising radius, and safety of 
operation are truly remarkable. These results, however, should 
be exceeded during the next decade, as the needs of aviation 
are continually growing and the ranks of those competent to 
produce such results are being constantly augmented. 


Raymond Ware, 

Your return from a memorable tour in the interests of avia- 
tion coincident with the Tenth Anniversary of Aviation is 
reason enough to extend to you hearty - congratulations and best 
wishes. To those of us who elected to continue in the field of 
aeronautics after the war, little did we think that the road to 
recognition of the potential value of aircraft as an arm of 
national defense or for commercial purposes, would he such a 


The year 1926, however, gives promise, thanks to the recent 
legislation passed by Congress, of placing aviation in its true 
light, and, incidentally, rewarding us for our patience and 
perseverance. Much eredit is due to President Coolidge’s ad- 
ministration, for the business-like way in which a most difficult 
situation lias been handled. And it is fortunate for the ad- 
vancement of aeronautics that men nationally known for their 
ability and interest in aviation have been selected as assistant 
secretaries in the War and Navy - Departments to direct the 
progress of development and expansion. 

With such a promising outlook it is to be hoped that more 


encouragement will be given metal construction of aircraft, 
a necessity which needs no comment. 


Igor I. Sikorsky, 

It affords me great pleasure to congratulate you and your 
associates of Aviatiox on the occasion of the Tenth Anniver- 
sary of the publication of your esteemed magazine. 

When you started your work in connection with the publi- 
cation of this magazine you undoubtedly had much against 
you. Aviation was then only in its infancy and very few 
could see its tuture development and use. Immediately utter 
the War, there was again a very dull period during which 
time aviation was almost forgotten and the cause certainly 
then needed men of your type who would keep the interest 
alive and patiently - wait for the date w - hen their work would 
he recognized and rewarded. During all these years, you have 
been fighting valiantly for the cause of aviation and it seems 
to me that you might derive great satisfaction from the fact 
that the recently adopted Air Commerce Act of 1926 reflects, 
in the main part, the principles on which you have so firmly 
been standing. 

Permit me to wish y - on and your associates continued success. 

Howard F. Wehrle, 

Managing Director. National Air Races, 1926 

Permit me to extend my sincere felicitations to Aviation 
upon the Tenth Anniversary of its initial appearance in the 
field of flying, in which it has proved itself a pioneer and 
guide to the aviator and a dauntless champion of his calling. 

Aviation has always stood for the right, lor the highest 
standards of sportsmanship and for America’s supremacy in 
the air and in aviation invention and progress. It lias, in 
fact, pointed the way to new goals for aeronautics and has 
inspired the airmen to fresh achievements. While I have 
not always agreed with Aviation and its views and editorial 
policies, I have always had the greatest admiration for the 
courage it displayed in expressing its opinions and champion- 
ing them, but, Withal, showing fairness and an open mind that 
admits a frank change of opinion when convincing facts are 

I wish Aviation many happy returns of its anniversary, 
a long life and a prosperous one and the continuance of the 
respect and confidence of the flying profession. 


R. H. Fleet, 

We have just been reminded that Aug. 2 is to be the Tenth 
Birthday of Aviation. We extend our every sincere wishes 
for many happy returns of the day. 

It strikes us, however, that, on this occasion we must not 
only congratulate Aviation but extend our compliments. Its 
parents and “in-laws” have, through many lean years, con- 
tended with the very difficult task of trying to be patriotic and 
reasonably progressive, as well as properly dignified and 
truthful, and, at the same time, trying to make a living. ' It 
appears to us that you have accomplished this task in ex- 
cellent fashion. Aviation has been consistently interesting, 
instructive and inspiring. 


Wesley L. Smith, 

Pilot, U,S. Air Mail Service 

This conveys my hearty congratulations to you on the 
occasion of the Tenth Anniversary of Aviation. I have been 
a constant reader of aeronautical periodicals since there have 
been any. These periodicals have, for the most part been 
short lived. Aviation has now outlived any of these other 
American publications and I believe that the fact that an aero- 
nautical publication has survived for ten years indicates the 
progress of this means of transportation from infancy - to 
childhood. 

I congratulate you on the Tenth Anniversary of 
Aviation. May you mark its Twentieth Anniversary by fly- 
ing around the Earth, even as you have just commemorated its 
Tenth Anniversary by flying all over Europe. 
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A History of the U.S. Army Air Corps 

Retracing the Story of Military Aviation From its Inception. 


T HE EARLIEST date to which the inception of the I'nitei! 
Staten Army Air Service might be referred is that of 
the Civil War, when observations from balloons were 
made for the Army of the Potomac by civilian aeronauts. 
The possibilities ol aeronautics m warfare had, probably, been 
recognized by exponents of military strategy for centuries, 
certainly long before the dream of soaring above the earth 
had actually been realized, but the very first record of the 
actual utilization of those possibilities dates back to the year 
1794. In June of this year, the French employed a captive 
balloon for observation against the Austrians in the Battle 
of Fleurus. 

In 1890, Congress extended the scope of the Signal Corps 
of the U. S. Army to include aerial operations and about 



Orville IV right fifing at Ft. Myer. Va.. on Sept. 9. 1908. The 
flight lasted I hr. 21 /, min. 

this time a spherical balloon was purchased fiom France and 
used at Fort Riley and Fort Logan. At the latter place a 
hydrogen plant and a shed were installed and operations be- 
came comparatively extensive. Captive military balloons 
were again used by the Army at Saniiago during the Spanish 
War. In 19110 several Signal Corps officers begun free 
ballooning and by 1907 these activities became quite extensive, 
student officers of the Army Signal School at Fort Leaven- 
worth being instructed in ballooning at Fort Omaha. How- 
ever, the establishment, on July 1, 1907, of an Aeronautical 
Division in the office of the Chief Signal Officer, Gen. James 
Allen, would seem to mark the true beginning of the present 
Army Air Service. 

The First Airplane Bids 

During this period, the Wright Brothers had been experi- 
menting continuously but had gamed little sympathy from 
official circles, until, finally, in December, 1907, the Signal 
Corps issued specifications and called for bids for a heavier- 
thnn-air machine which would cany two passengers, tly for 
one hour and make a speed of 40 ni.p.li. Incidentally, at 
the same time bids were called tin* on an airship. It is par- 
ticularly interesting to note that the first country to contract 
for an airplane was the United States. 

On Sept. 3, 1908, Orville Wright began tuning his machine 
up at Fort Myer to fulfill the terms of the contract. His first 
flight on this occasion was a series of ups and downs and, 
after circling the drill pound onee, he brought the plane to 
the ground to avoid flying into the hangar, the only damage 
being a broken skid. In a few days he became master of 
the plane and began to complete the contract requirements 
by carrying a passenger. Lieut. T. E. Selfridge, one of the 
real pioneers of military aviation in this country was the 


passenger, but a broken propeller resulted in a fall in which 
Urville U right was severely injured and Lieutenant Selfridge 
was killed, — the first military flier to make the supreme sac- 

Flying was postponed until a new machine could be built 
and on July 30, 1909 Orville Wright and 1st Lieut. Benjamin 
D. Foulois (now Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. Army Air Ser- 
vice, and Commanding Officer, 9th Observation Group, U. S. 
Army Air Service, Mitchcl Field, L. I., N. Y.) completed at 
Fort Myer the final official flight. Tins consisted in part of 
a iliglit of l hr. 12 min. duration with a passenger, which 
was a World record nt that time. The speed of the plane 
exceeded the required 40 m.p.h. by 2 in.p.h., for which fact 
the Wright's received a bonus of $5,000 on their purchase 
price of $25,000. It should be mentioned here, that a number 
of bids were received by the Government at this time and three 
were accepted but the Wright's were the only ones to deliver 
a machine. 

The Army's First Airship 

As has already been mentioned, bids were called for at the 
same time for a small non-rigid airship. Capt. Thomas S. 
Baldwin was the only successful bidder and in 1908 the 
"Signal Corps, Xo. 1" was accepted. With the maker of 
the engine, Glenn II. Curtiss, at the throttle and the maker 
of the airship, Captain Baldwin, at the helm and after a 
couple of forced landings in a corn field due to engine trouble, 
the airship fulfilled the requirements, which consisted of fly- 
ing back and forth over a two mile course continuously for 
two hours. After careful calculation it was decided that the 
speed of the airship was a little more than 20 m.p.h. and the 
ship was accepted subject to the requirement that two Army 
officers were inetnieted i:i its operation. The ‘ S.C. Xo. 1” 



The " Signal Corps No. 1”. the Army's first airship 
was not used after 1909 and the Army lmd no more airships 
until a non-rigid Goodyear was acquired in 1919 and two 
Blimps were purchased from the British Navy in early 1920. 
The Summer of 1920 saw the Army Air Service with seven 
non-rigid airships — three British, two French, and two 
American, together with the Italian semi-rigid, Roma. 

To return to early history, in 1910 tlie Army had but one 
officer and nine enlisted men on aeronautical duty; one air- 
plane. one airship and three balloons. The 1910 Field Service 
Regulations provided for an aviation company but the Signal 
Corps had not the personnel in sufficient numbers to permit 
this, in spite of unsuccessful official arguments for aero- 
nautical appropriations. However, on March 3, 1911, Con- 
gress voted the first money specially for aviation, namely, 
$125,000 with $25,000 immediately available. This money 
permitted the purchase of a little aeronautical equipment for 
training and maneuvers at San Antonio, Tex. An aviation 
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school was started at College Park, Md., and experiments 
with airplane radio and photography were carried out. A 
Lewis machine gun was fired from an airplane nt College Park 
in 1911, this being the first time sueh a thing hod been carried 
out. Other experiments were carried out, notably with the 
Riley Scott bombing device, the invention of a former Army 
officer. In 1912, this instrument was taken to Europe where 
it won first prize in an international competition. By the 
Summer of 1911, six officers held airplane pilot certificates 
and the equipment included five airplanes and three small 
balloons. Incidentally, during this year. Lieutenant Foulois 
made a notable cross-country flight in Texas, dropping 



Members of the Military Aeronautic Board ahich passed upon the 
IVrighl Brothers flight for the Military contract. July 30, 1909. The 
Board included. Squier. Saltzman. Wallace. Lahm, Foulois. an d Selfridge. 
messages. It appears that about this time the renl handicap 
in military aviation was a lack of trained personnel rather 
than a lack of equipment. 

Returning to appropriations, this problem brightened up 
somewhat, according to ideas nl that time, in 1912 and, during 
the period 1912-1910, $1,275,000 were appropriated and in 
August, 1910, after much official and public agitation, 
$13,281,600 were appropriated, the first large sum the Army 
had had at one time tor aeronautical purposes. 

This somewhat brighter financial position during the years 
1912-1916, resulted in a widening of activities and in Novem- 
ber, 1912, the available equipment had reached eight hangars 
at College Park, and twelve airplanes and the personnel con- 
sisted of a detachment of 12 officers on aeronautical duty and 
39 enlisted men. Ir. 1913, the College Park school was trans- 
ferred to Texas City in order to carry on aviation in the 
presence of the troops concentrated there. Quite a lot of fly- 
ing was being done at this time and during the year a second 
school was opened at Fort McKinley in the Philippines which 
was later moved to Pasay, and a third school was started in 
Hawaii. This latter was transferred later to San Diego. 

On Sept. 30, 1913, there were 23 officers and 91 enlisted 
men on air duty with 17 airplanes, while in October of the 
same year these figures had increased to 24 officers. 115 en- 
listed men and 7 civilian employees. From eunc, 1913, to 
February, 1914, a very great deal of flying was carried out, 
the actual figures being. 3340 flights, with a total of S49 hours, 
and 796 passengers carried. In the Philippines, 774 flights 
were carried out, totaling nearly 117 hours. By this time the 
air division of the Signal Corps was giving a considerable 
amount of attention to technical development. Photography 
and aerial mapping were being investigated, considerable tinio 
was devoted to tests on lubricating oils. The cooperative 
possibilities of airplanes were being tried out and signalling 
methods were devised by means of the use of Very pistols 
and smoke bombs. 

A significant landmark is to be recalled in August, 1913, 
when a bill was presented to Congress providing for an avia- 
tion branch to be part of the Army. The bill was opposed 


by the Signal Corps and in its place an act was passed, July 
18, 1914,/to create an “Aviation Section” in the Signal Corps. 
It authorized a force of 60 officers, 260 enlisted men, with an 
increase in pay for flying. This gave the service a definite 
status, attracted the very best personnel and gave much 
needed encouragement to manufacturers. The impetus was 
inunediately felt and in September, 1914, the first Aero Squad- 
ron, actually the first United States tactical aviation unit, was 
organized at San Diego. It consisted of 16 officers, 77 en- 
listed men and 8 airplanes. 

The Chief Signal Officer continued to recommend an increase 
in the allowable personnel of the Aviation Section and in 
July, 1916, the National Defense Act came into effect and 
provided, among other things, for an increase of personnel 
to 148 officers and 4000 enlisted men, and certain restrictions 



ing. The 1st Aero Squadron, which was o 
Diego on July 1, 1915. has been stationed nt Fort S 
Houston, Tex. On March 13, 1916, orders were- received to 
report the squadron to General Pershing for immediate ser- 
vice. Accordingly, two days later the squadron Had arrived, 
by air, at Columbus and made a reconnaissance into Mexico 



Phillip O. Parmalu and Lieut. M. S. Crissy in a Wright plane Oiith 
the first exposure to e roppe^.r^m^an p 

and performed most valuable service in reconnaissance, courier 
and Communication work. Some of the difficulties under which 
the .squadron labored were tremendous. For instance, it was 
found that the Curtiss J.X.3 planes with which the squadron 
was enuipped were underpowered for service conditions and 
could not cross the Sierra Madre Mountains (3000 ft.), nor 
could they fight the extremely high winds of northern Mexico. 
Engine failures resulted more than onee in forced landings 
far over enemy territory, the pilot and observer having to 
make their way back on foot with little or no provisions. It 
was not long before all the eight planes with which the 
squadron was equipped were crashed and a limited number 
of higher powered Curtiss machines were received to take their 
places. The squadron, however, under Captain Foulois, did 
remarkably valuable work. At this time, the headquarters of 
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the Aviation Section, Signal Corps, was in Washington, con- 
sisting of five officers under Lieut. Col. George 0. Squier, who 
assumed command on May 20. 

A small number of firms were then making airplanes and 
engines in small quantities for the United States and foreign 
governments. It was at this time that Congress made its 
first large appropriation for aviation as already recorded, and 
thereby, unknowingly paved the way for the colossal develop- 
ment which was soon to be called for with the entrance of the 
United States into the War. At the declaration of war on 
April 6, 1917, the Aviation Section consisted of 05 oiheers 
of whom 35 were fliers, and 1087 enlisted men, divided mainly 
into seven squadrons, three of which were not completely or- 
ganized. The First was at San Antonio, the Second was 
divided between Rockwell Field, San Diego and the 
Philippines. The three partially formed units were at 



The first tractor biplane purchased bp the Government. A Cure'll 

Rockwell, Hawaii, and Canal Zone. Hazelhurst Field, 
Mineola. N. Y. and Rockwell Field were in operation as 
primary flying schools for the Regular Army, while Chandler 
Field. Essington, Pa., was opened on April 1 for National 
Guard instruction. The airplane strength was 55. These 
planes were of the training type, without equipment and not 
very suitable for war service, especially in view of the three 
years ol experience which had been gained in Europe by the 
Allies and the enemy. On the whole, therefore, the conditions 
prevailing did not lend themselves very well to the rapid ex- 
pansion which was necessary. 

War Program 

With the assistance of the Allies, however, tilings immediate- 
ly began to move. European service men and engineers came 
to this country, men trained in the school of the War, and 
American service men and engineers went to Europe, and an 
extensive training proirrnm was immediately laid down. The 
program reached a head with the Allied request that the 
United States reinforce the air power on the Western front 
in 1918 by 50,909 airplane pilots, 50,000 mechanics and 4,500 
airplanes. This was estimated to mean 13,125 service planes 
and 10,200 training planes, and 41,810 engines, to he con- 

ported as possible and was approved and, on July 25, 1917, 
Congress appropriated the estimate of $040,667,889 for the 
program. It is important here to note that while additional ap- 
propriations were made later, the actual expenditures did not 
m fact reach this amount since targe sums were, later, re- 
turned to the Treasury. 

The general policy was immediately to build up training 
schools and to fill up all vacancies in allied schools until these 
home schools could he built. Pending the time that the 
American industry could get into full production, planes for 
the needs of the American fliers overseas were purchased from 
the Allies, notably the French, raw materials and even 
mechanics to help make these planes being, in some cases, 
furnished by the United States. Relieving that the greatest 
good could be obtained by standardizing on as few types of 
engines anil airplanes ns possible, the DH-4 was adopted as 
the only American built service plane for observation and 
bombardment for 1918. The French were to supply the pur- 


suit planes necessary. The production finally centered upon 
the DH-4 with Liberty 12 engine for service, and the Curtiss 
JN4-D, JX4-H, JN6-H and Thomas-Morse planes, with 
Curtiss, LeRhono, Hall-Scott and Hispano Suiza engines for 
training in the United States. Other types were, of course, 
built for experimental ]>urposes. 

It will not be necessary here to go into the analysis of the 
products of the industry' under this program. In all, 5034 
service airplanes were built, and 22,741 service engines; 8860 
training planes and 19,212 training engines. Very naturally, 
there was a colossal amount of inertia to lie avercome in 
launching a program which could bear such a result. The re- 
markable part played by the aircraft and automobile in- 
dustries in bringing about this result is told elsewhere in these 
columns. So intensive was the training program carried out 
that schools were in operation day and night and the personnel 
of the Air Sendee on Nov 11, 1918, numbered 20,568 oflicers 
and 174,456 enlisted men. Of tiiis number, 78,726 were over- 
seas. The equipment at this time consisted of 3538 sen-ice 
airplanes with the A.E.F. and 4865 sendee machines in the 
United States. 

Lighter-Than-Air Activity 

During this period considerable expansion of the lighter- 
than-air section was made as far as free and captive balloons 
are concerned. The total number of balloon officers in France 
at the time of the Armistice was 446, with 6365 enlisted men. 
Forty-six free balloons and 944 captive observation balloons 
were constructed in tile United States and 265 of these were 
with the A.E.F. at the time of the Armistice. 

American fliers flew for 35,747 hr. over the enemy, cover- 
ing a distance of 3,574,700 miles. Of the flights, 12,830 were 
for pursuit, 6672 for observation, and 1174 for bombing, in 
which 275,000 lb. of explosives were dropped. The Air Ser- 
vice in France shot down altogether 776 airplanes and 72 
balloons of the enemy. 

To return to the actual constitution of the Air Service, it 
will lie recalled that from July 1, 1907 there was an Aviation 
Division in the Signal Corps. On Oct, 1, 1917, this became 
the Air Division, and, until May 20, 1918, aviation was nd- 
minstered by Brig. Gen. George 0. Squier, then Chief Signal 
Corps Officer. On April 24, 1918, the War Department ap- 
pointed John D. Ryan Director of the Bureau of Aircraft 
Production and Maj. Gen. William L. Iienly head of the 
Division of Military Aeronautics. This was confirmed by the 
President on May 20, 1918, and the aeronautical activities 
of the Signal Corps were automatically dropped. For better 
efficiency, these branches were combined on Aug. 27, 1918, 
with Mr. Ryan ns Second Assistant Secretary of War. On 
March 8, 1918, Maj. Gen. Charles T. Menolier assumed the 
post of Director of Air Service, changed on July 20, 1920, to 
Chief of Air Service. Thus began the life of the U. S. Army 
Air Corps as we know it today. 

With the air operations of the Army carried on up to and 
during the War as an activity of the Signal Corps, it lias 
been since the War that the constitution of the Air Corps 
of the present, has been in the process of formation. It 
was very- natural that, at the close of the War, operations 
should be cut down enormously. The size of the Service 
was very greatly* reduced until, in Nov., 1920, the personnel of 
the Air Sei-vice consisted of 1090 officers including those Army 
officers detailed to the Air Service and those temporarily- 
allotted to other organizations, while the enlisted men num- 
bered 8,343. The constitution of the service was that of 
a separate and co-ordinate branch of the Army. As a 
combat arm it consisted of three distinct branches, — Pursuit, 
Bombardment and Attack, while it was further divided into 
heavier- and lighter-than-air branches, the latter being sub- 
divided into balloon and airship divisions. 

During the mist six venrs the Air Service has been extremely 
active, with Mainr General Mason M. Patrick succeeding 
Major General Menolier ns Chief, in 1921. and maintaining 
the position to date. Tn spite of tile fact that the possible 
scope of the Service has, very naturally been considerably 
em-teiled h’* the m*ontlv reduced appropriations it has been 
found possible to carry on a program of development which 
mav he summed up under, perhaps, three headings, namely, 
service training, technical development, and the aiding of 
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commercial development. In the latter sphere, the activities 
have been most impressive. The Air Service has. in many 
cases, shown the way- for civilian commercial fliers to follow 
on. It has been considered by- those directing the activities 
of the Service that training could just as well be provided 
for personnel in some of the requirements of military aero- 
nautics if activities which were of value to commercial devel- 
opment were adopted. 

With this object in view, undoubtedly among the mast im- 
portant activities of the Air Service have been those of the 
Airways Section. This was established in 1921 under Capt. 
B. S. Wright, assisted by Capt. St. Clair Streett, who resumed 
charge when Captain Wright was detailed to troops in 1924. 
In the fiist place, it was realized that a most important sec- 
tion of the training of Air Service pilots was that of cross 
country flying and that practice in this class of flying could 
be carried on in such a manner as to emphasize throughout 
the entire country the possibilities of air transportation. Ac- 
cordingly-, airways were laid out and Air Service pilots flew 
on these airways regularly. Assistance and advice were given 
to municipalities ill planning airports and encouraging de- 
velopment, Furthermore, information has been published 
in relation to the formation of airports and emergency land- 
ing fields. As an example of the extension of this work, it 
is interesting to record that when the Airways Section was 
first created there were 1350 landing facilities listed. Aftci 
the first y*ear's operation the Section had increased this num- 
ber to 3500 organized and unorganized landing fields through- 
out the country-. 

Forest patrol work was started with the cooperation of the 
Army* Air Service in 1920 when a few airplanes were lent 
with personnel to the Forestry- Service, and, ns a result of 
the patrol work carried out, there was saved from destruction 
by fire timber valued at approximately $35,000,000. Between 
900 and 1000 fires were reported from the air and successfully- 
fought with ground apparatus under direction from the air- 
planes. This work which had been first experimented noon 
in 1919, was carried out in Oregon and California, principally, 
by the Aerial Forest Patrol which was formed as an integral 
part of the Forestry Service thouirh remaining under tin- 
direction of the Air Service. A great deal of this work was' 
under the direction of Capt. Lowell Smith, well-known now 
ns the commander of the Round-the-World Flight of the Air 
Sen ice in 1924. 

This work led to the extensive use of the airplane in sur- 
veying and prospecting timber land, a class of aerial service 
which is being carried on to a considerable extent by- com- 
mercial operator’s today*. To the Air Service is largely* due 
the credit of instigating these activities. Xu a similar manner 
the Air Service, in 1919 and 1920, cooperated with the U.S. 


Const and Geodetic Survey in making maps and charts with 
the aid of aerial photography. In another sphere, consider- 
able pioneer work was carried on commencing in 1923 in the 
work ot combatting the insects which infest cotton and other 
plants and crops. In cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture, the Ail* Service developed the method of crop 
dusting from airplanes and small airships to a place where 
private enterprise could enter and make the work a profitable 

In technical development, the Army Air Service has con- 
tributed in very* large measure to the aeronautical progress 
of the World during the period since the War. In coopera- 
tion with the aircraft industry, the Army Air Service has 
concentrated on developing the performance of aircraft to a 
very high pitch with the result that during the past six years 
the large majority- of the World airplane records have been 
hrought to America, and this development has, in turn, re- 
sulted in the Air Service being equipped, in part at least, 
with airplanes unsurpassed in performance by those of any 
other nation. The Round-the-World Flight which started on 
April 6 and ended successfully on Sept. 28, 1924, is one 
characteristic of both personnel and technical development. 
Production of equipment, however, has not been the general 
policy, with the result that the Service has been vitally under- 
equipped with modern planes in spite of the fact that such 
were readily available. 

This condition, and the deplorable condition in which it 
placed the aircraft industry, has been the subject of no less 
than twelve or thirteen aircraft investigations. The most 
important of these investigations have been those of the 
Lassiter Committee, appointed to consider the needs of the 
Air Service on Oct. 11, 1923, the Lnmpert Committee, officially 
known as the Select Committee of Inquiry into the Operation 
of the United States Air Sen-ices, authorized on March 24, 
1924. and, finally, the President's Aircraft Board, appointed 
by- President Coolidgc, on Sept. 12, 1925, and making its 
report on Dec. 2, 1925. The latter two investigations es- 
pecially produced some extremely valuable information and 
may well he considered to have been responsible for the 
passage of the Army Air Bill through Congress just re- 
cently. As a result of this Bill, an adequate appropriation 
is made for a five year procurement program in the Ail* Corps, 
the new name given the Army- Air Service by the Bill. Pro- 
vision is made for adequate and up-to-date equipment and 
the methods of contracting for the supply of this equipment 
by the aircraft industry are provided for. And, furthermore, 
the actual status of the ail* officer is definitely- laid down. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the strides made by the 
Air Corps since the War have been very great indeed, although 
the service has been through extremely difficult times. 
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Naval Aviation— Its Modern Mission 

A Brief Discussion of the Problems to be Met. 
a By EDWARD P. WARNER 


T HE DUTIES of the new Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
who "shall, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, be charged with the supervision of naval aero- 
nautics and the coordination of its activities with other govern- 
mental agencies” are not yet fully developed, but it is manifest 
from the present status of the aeronautical art and the present 
situation of aeronautics in the service that problems of pro- 
curement of equipment must be much to the fore. All other 
reasons aside, those problems would be thrown into bold 
relief by the establishment by Congress of a new legal basis 
for procedure just as new programs for continuity of pro- 
duction over a series of years arc being planned. The new 
legislation frees the relations between the department and the 
purveyor of aircraft and equipment of some of the restriction 
existing in the past, and it provides also for a certain coordi- 
nation of governmental agencies in the consideration of design 
and invention. One specific function given to a Board composed 
of the three new Assistant Secretaries in War, Commerce 
and the Navy is the examination of patents and designs sub- 
mitted for consideration and the passing of judgment upon 
their usefulness to the Government. 

It is well that there should have been legislation now aimed 
to clear up any defects inherent in the procurement methods 
formerly available, for the obsolescence and gradual retire- 
ment of war-time designs is putting the Navy’s service equip- 
ment definitely on a post-war basis, where procurement of 
standardised types at a substantially constant rate can be or- 
ganized without regard to the desirability of making use of 
large stores of serviceable machines and engines already ac- 
cumulated. The problem of the transition period, extending 
over a number of years, from a war status in respect of 
equipment to a definitely post-war one has had to be faced by 


Standardization of type itself becomes increasingly prac- 
ticable with the passage of time, as increasing experience 
in the application of the principles of aeronautical engineer- 
ing steadies the rate of development and makes it possible 
to plan for changes and modernization of types at compara- 
tively regular intervals. Nowhere is standardization more 
necessary than in the Navy, where each group of vessels using 
aircraft must be a largely self-sustaining nnit. Nowhere 
was it more difficult in the early stages after the War, when 
there were superimposed on the ordinary problems of design 
those of the adaptation of airplanes to service with the fleet, 
just then being started, since the anti-submarine operations 
during the War were carried out from shore bases. It, of 
course, continues true that the special needs of the fleet have 
always to be taken into account in selecting types of aircraft 
and in planning for their procurement. Some types are en- 
tirely special, with no counter-parts outside the naval service, 
and all are particular to that service in some degree. When 
landplancs are to be used problems of flotation gear, arresting 
gear, convertibility to seaplanes in a minimum time in ease 
of need, and strengthening against catapult and arresting 
stresses have all to be reckoned with. They cannot be pul 
aside, for there must be naval aviation to go with the fleet and 
base on the fleet wherever ships can navigate. The theory of a 
Navy ns n group of movable forts defending the immediate 
coast line has held in some places and at some times, but it has 
no place in the United States and under modern conditions. The 
adaptation of aircraft to sea-going life and their constant im- 
provement to guarantee their greater utility in all their func- 
tions of defense and offense at sen and in coast defense offers 
the most fascinating opportunity for any one, officer or 
civilian, privileged to be associated with the work. 


An Outline of Aeronautical Development 

AVIATION’S Birthday the Zero Hour of Aeronautics in the United States. 

^ By MAJOR JOHN CURRY 


T HE TENTH anniversary of the founding of Aviation is 
a propitious time to consider what this decade has 
given to the world to advance the art of flying. 

The development of aviation in the United States, for 
either military or commercial purposes, was negligible until 
1916. The position of the United States regarding air- 
plane development was accurately indicated by the place it 
occupied amung the nations of the world in aircraft appro- 
priations. The following table of appropriations for five 
years, following the Wright's demonstration at Fort Myer in 
1908, is illuminating : 


UolleC Stem 435.000 

In 1916, the United States Army made its first attempt to 
use airplanes in conjunction with military activities. That 
was in the punitive expedition into Mexico The Pershing 
expedition, with its long tenuous line across the sar.ds of 
northern Mexico, afforded the first practical demonstration 


of the value of aircraft for reconnaissance in the history of the 
American sendee, and showed, as nothing else could, the vital 
necessity of airplanes. 

Primitive Equipment 

The first Aero Squadron was equipped with eight old and 
low-powered training planes, and the theater of operations 
was so difficult they soon came to grief. These planes, with 
a ceiling of 7500 ft., encountered 12,000 ft. mountains; the 
distances covered were tremendous for that type of plane and 
the landing fields were rough. 

The expedition was, later, provided with twelve airplanes 
of a later design, and greater power. A great amount of 
scouting over country in which cavalry and infantry could 
not operate was carried out, and the first regular air mail route 
maintained by the United States was opened over the 110 
miles from Columbus to Field Headquarters at Colonia 
Dublan, the airplanes covering the distance in sixty-six 
minutes. On August 22, 1916, the first aerial review ever 
held by the United States Army passed before Brig. Gen. 
John J. Pershing, “somewhere in Mexico”. 

The success of aviation in Mexico had its effect in Washing- 
ton. It brought about the first appreciable aviation appro- 
priation ever made in the United States, for $13,281,666 
enacted August 29, 1916. 
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Nineteen sixteen, therefore, the natal year of Aviation, may 
also be considered the zero year of aviation development 
in the United States. In spite of the fact that we were on 
the threshold of war in 1916, the Army’s Aviation Section con- 
sisted of but three Majors, nine Captains, thirty-three First 
Lieutenants and four hundred and fifty-eight enlisted men. 

The aircraft industry at that time was making its first 
straggles to be recognized ns an industry, and until the passage 
of the thirteen million dollar appropriation of 1916, had 
practically built itself on the war orders for training airplanes 
used by the British. 

The War Appropriations 

Then came the embarrassment of riches. A war appro- 
priation of six hundred and forty millions for aviation, when 
starting from zero is indeed an embarrassment. Dr. Wolcott, 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, said at 
that time: 

“Though millions may be available for a specific purpose 
in time of great need, no amount of money will buy time. 
Even the most generous preparations do not open tip the years 
that have passed and enable us to carefully lay the foundation 
of great industry and a great aerial army through the eticim- 
tion of engineers, manufacturers, teachers and all the wide 
variety of personnel required.” 

Here indeed, although unrealized at that time, lay the crux 
of the situation. America, with all the apathy of peace, had 
been outdistanced by the belligerents in the science of aviation. 
It is easy to appreciate now that the lack of realization of the 
engineering and industrial difiirnltirs was one of the great 
eanses of America's late start. 

With a full appreciation ot the difficulties involved in or- 
ganizing an industry, securing materials, and mobilizing and 
training personnel, it is safe to say that our principal 
stumbling block was engineering ignorance. 

Onlv a handful of engineers in the United States were 
capable of designing even a training airplane, and not one 
had anv conception ol the difficulties involved in designing 
a fighting airplane. It was necessary, in the emergency, to 
attempt to copy designs furnished by the Allies. 

A Great Problem 

It should be said, in justice to the men responsible for 
the wartime program, that they moved mountains in carry- 
ing out their allotted tasks, and, by the time the Armistice 
was signed, bad regained for the United States its place in the 

The aircraft program of the War would stand as a failure 
only if the United States neglected to analyze the causes of 
that failure, and refused to act to prevent a recurrence. The 


establishment and encouragement of the Engineering Division 
of the Air Corps is evidence that we are profiting by this 
failure. 

In 1926, after ten years of extensive study, we may feel 
inclined to review the plebian efforts of that grade school stage 
with the lofty superiority of the high school “mail”. How- 
ever, we are just emerging from our sea of ignorance, aim 
have yet to take up our collegiate work. 

Aeronautics, ns in other fields of learning, impresses those 
best informed on the subject, that the greatest developments 
that have been accomplished, are as nothing compared to 
the possibilities of the future. The past ten years of work 
has simply kept ns abreast of the world in engineering, and 
history will undoubtedly record this decade as the period of the 
military airplane. The next decade will undoubtedly be 
conspicuous for its development and encouragement of com- 
mercial aviation. 

Military Aviation to Lead Commerce 

Military aviation must always of necessity be well in ad- 
vance of commercial practice and this is an extremely valu- 
able asset to an industry financially unable to prosecute the re- 
search and development work necessary to maintain leadership. 

The development of materials that will increase the strength 
or decrease the weight of aircraft, the increased reliability 
of engines, the aerodynamic studies producing better perform- 
ance, the structures studies furnishing more accurate methods 
of determining stresses are contributions of the Military 
decade to the Commercial decade that are invaluable. 

Speed is Primary 

The new comercial aviation, in order to be recognized with 
the other firmly established methods of transportation, must 
take into consideration the existing competition and be pre- 
pared at all times to maintain its inherent advantage — speed. 
This means accessible terminals, reliable equipment, and the 
ability and facilities for flying day and night, and under almost 
any weather conditions. 

The night flying equipment and radio beacon, developed 
by the Engineering Division of the Air Corps, and used by 
the Air Mail, wifi be essential on any well organized com- 
mercial air route. 

Tremendous advances have been made since 1916, but. the 
greatest work is ahead. Tn experimental aviation, at least, 
the United States is now abreast, if not. ahead, of the World 
but the position is not at all a sinecure. Other great nations 
are spending considerably more money* for aviation. 

It. is hoped that the aviation experience of the War and 
the paternal feeling the United States should have toward the 
airplane, will always save ns when this country is in danger 
of becoming a first-class nation with a second-class Air Corps. 
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A History of U.S. Naval Aviation 

Aviation in the Navy From its Earliest Days. 


pontoon attachment tor airplanes and, on Jan 26, 1911, Mr. 
Curtiss flew from the water at his San Diego bnse, landed 
along side the U.S.S. Pennsylvania and was hoisted aboard 
ship, subsequently to be hoisted out again and to fly back to 

As a result of Captain Chambers 1 reports and recommen- 
dations on aviation, the first naval aviation appropriation, 
amounting to $25,000, was included in the 1911-1912 Naval 
Appropriation Act. On March 13, 1911, Captain Chambers 
was assigned to the Bureau of Navigation and devoted all 
his time to aviation and the coordination ot the aeronautical 
work of the various bureaus. Captain Chambers had no 
small task against the difficulties which always present them- 
selves to those to whom fate assigns the difficult problem 
of injecting new ideas into a staid and elderly organization. 
The Navy, as a whole was not interested and Captain 
Chambers worked alone and unassisted to build up a navat 
aviation establishment. 

Early in 1911. Lieut. John Rodgers, U.S.X. (now Com- 
mander, U.S.N. and Asst. Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics, and 
well-known as the commander of the Hawaiian flight of last 
year.) Lieut. John Towers, U.S.N. (now Commander, 
U.S.X.) and Ensign V. D. Ilorbster, U.S.N. were ordered to 
the Curtiss and Wright companies for flying instruction. 
Two Curtiss planes and one Wright plane were purchased 
and. m the Summer oi 1911, the -first naval aviation unit 
was formed and an aviation Camp established at Greenburg 
Point, near Annapolis, Md. 

In relating naval air history, it is interesting to note that 
the first naval flight of any count was that performed by 
Lieutenant Rodgers who flew from Annapolis to Washington 
and then to College Park, from which place he later re- 
turned to Annapolis via Baltimore and Havre de Grace. 
Quite a lot of flying was then being earned out by the few 



Wright Model F. one of the first fuselage planes, in flight over Sinrou Station, near Dayton. O.. 1914 


T HE UNITE* STATES NAVY first investigated the pos- 
sibilities dt aviation for naval purposes when, in 1903 
Lieut. G. C. Sweet and Naval Constructor Mclntec 
were sent as observers to the Army tests of the Wright 
plane at Fort Myer, Va. The first real naval activity in 
aviation, however, caine late in 1910. Lieutenant Sweet had 
unsuccessfully tried to interest the authorities in the possi- 
bilities of fitting pontoons to the Wright machine and in- 
terest died until, in 1910, Captain W. I. Chambers, U.S.N. 
who was Assistant to the Aide for Material in the Bureau 
of Equipment, attended the aviation meets at Belmont Park, 
N. Y. and at Halethorpe, near Baltimore, as official observer. 
Captain Chambers immediately appreciated the potential 
value of the airplane to the Navy just as Lieutenant Sweet 
had done two years before and endeavored to interest the 
Wright's in arranging for a flight off a battleship. Wilbur 
Wright declined to make the attempt but the Curtiss Company 
agreed to try it and, accordingly, Nov. 14, 1910, was set for 
the trial. The Curtiss representative, Eugene Ely was the 
pilot and he was successful in flying a. 50 hp. Cnrtiss land- 
plane off a platform hastily rigged np on the bow of the 
U.S.S. Birmingham at Hampton Roads, Va. 

Following this successful experiment, Glenn II. Curtis- 
offered to instruct several naval officers free of charge as 
no money had then been appropriated by Congress for naval 
aviation. Accordingly, Lieut. T. G. Ellyson, U.S.N. was 
sent to the Curtiss Camp at San Diego, Cal., in December, 
1910. Continuing his experiments, Mr. Ely, on Jan. 18. 
1911, made a successful landing in an airplane on the deck of 
the U.S.S. Pennsylvania, in San Francisco Harbor, and the 
next day he flew his airplane away again from the deck on 
which he had previously landed. During this time, Glenn II. 
Curtiss, together with Lieutenant Ellyson, had perfected a 
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naval fliers that there were and in 1912, Lieutenant Towers 
established a World record for endurance of seaplanes by re- 
maining in the air 6 hr. 10 min. 

Another notable landmark in the development of naval 
aviation occurred in 1912 when the first catapult was designed 
at the Naval Gun Factory, Washington, D.C., under the 
supervision of Captain Chambers. The first trial, with 
Lieutenant Ellyson as pilot of the plane, was unsuccessful 
and the catapult was redesigned by Naval Constructor 
Richardson (now Commander. U.S.N. and Head of the Design 
Branch, Bureau of Aeronautics, U.S. Navy) and Lieutenant 
Ellyson was successfully catapulted from this second catapult 
on October 12, 1912. The experiment was carried out from 
a large float in the Washington Navy Yard. 

Another important event of 1912 was the construction of the 
Navy Aerodynamic Laboratory at the Washington Navy Yard. 
A wind tunnel of the Gotingeu type was constructed. In 
the meantime Naval Constructor Richardson continued to give 
close attention to the problems of aviation and carried out u 
long series of model basin experiments in the design of pon- 
toons, which experiments have been very largely responsible 
for much of the knowledge possessed at this time on the design 
of seaplane pontoons. 

Naval Airplane Deliveries 

In the Summer of 1912, a Burgess Wright seaplane was de- 
livered to the Navy and also an improved Curtiss seaplane. 
Later in the year, the first Cnrtiss flying boat was delivered. 
It was this plane which was used largely in the catapult ex- 
periments. During 1913, four more planes were delivered, 
namely, two Curtiss flying boats, one Curtiss amphibian and 
one Wright seaplane. All these planes were of very low 
horsepower compared with modern ideas. Early in 1914, 
three more Curtiss flying boats of improved typo were de- 
livered and one Burgess-Dunne, the type of piano with the 
swept back wings. Machines continued to be ordered in 
small quantities until, in 1916, 60 odd planes were delivered 
of various types of considerably higher power than the early 
planes. In the Autumn of 1916 the Navy’s first production 
order was placed with the Cnrtiss Company for 30 type N-9 
training machines. These figures serve to gave some idea 
of the extent of the early naval aviation operations. 

Referring back to the historical sequence, it should be noted 
that Marine Corps aviation had its inception when, on May 
21, 1912, Lieut. Alfred A. Cunningham, U.S.M.C., joined the 
four Navy pilots who, at that time comprised all there was of 
naval aviation. Shortly after, several enlisted marines were 
ordered to aviation duty, forming the nucleus of the present 
Marine Corps section of naval aviation. 

It would seem that the first serious step taken by the Navy 
to develop aviation was the appointment of a Board of Aero- 
nautics in October, 1913, with Captain Chambers as chairman. 
The duty of the board was to report on the needs of a suitable 
aeronautical organization and establishment for the Navy. 
One of the first important recommendations of the Board 
was for the establishment of an aviation station at Pensacola, 
Fla., and, accordingly, the first Navy Air Station was created 
in January. 1914. At the same time, all the aviation equip- 
ment at Annapolis was transferred to the U.S.S. Mississippi 
and the vessel ordered to Pensacola and turned over to avia- 
tion so that the air operations might be kept in touch with 
ships. Lieutenant Commander Mustin was assigned to avia- 
tion and became the first commander of the Pensacola Air 
Station. In December, 1913, Captain Chambers was succeed- 
ed in charge of aviation by Capt. Mark L. Bristol. 

All this activity had been going on but. un to this time 
there had been no opportunity of actually applying the small 
aviation force attached to the Navy in any practical manner 
in order to determine its efficacy. The opportunity came, 
however, in April. 1914. when the Atlantic Fleet was ordered 
to Mexican waters in connection with the occupation of Vera 
Cruz. A naval aviation division consisting of two air- 
planes completely manned and equipped was attached to the 
U.S.S. Mississippi which was sent to Vent Cruz, and another 
was attached to the U.S.S. Birmingham which was sent to 
Tampico. The two planes at Vera Cruz were used con- 
tinuously and. nlthongh these planes were not fitted for over- 


land work, for forty-three days they carried on valuable 
scouting work over the trenches, assisting in the protection 
of the city of Vera Cruz. 

Naval flying had developed considerably by this time, com- 
paratively speaking, and in June, 1914, Lieutenant Towers 
was sent to Hammondsport in connection with the construc- 
tion of the twin-engine flying boat “America” with which it 
was planned to attempt a flight across the Atlantic Ocean. 
The outbreak of the War in Europe interrupted this project 
but, as is now well-known, Lieutenant Towers had his dream 
partially realized in more recent years. The “America” 
marked the beginning of large flying boat construction in the 
United States. 

During this time practically no attention had been given 
to lighter-tlmn-nir development but a start was made in this 
direction on April 20, 1915 when the Navy bought its first 
airship, the “D-l”, a non-rigid, which was purchased from 
the Connecticut Aircraft Co., of New Haven, Coun., but more 
will be said of ligbtcr-tlmn-air activities later. 

Probably as a result of the extensive activities in aero- 
nautics during the War in Europe, the Navy became very 
much more concerned with aviation and some radical changes 
were made in the administration of naval aviation in Wash- 
ington during 1916. On March 1 of Hint year, the direction 
of aviation activities was removed from the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion and transferred to the office of the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations where an aviation desk was plnecd under the Aide 
for Material and Lieut. C. K. Bronson placed in charge. 
It was unfortunate, however, that Lieutenant Bronson, who 
was an active flier, lost his life in an airplane accident in 
November, 1916, and Lieutenant Towers, who, during 1915 
had been Assistant Naval Attache, in the American Embassy 
in London, was assigned ns Assistant for Aviation in the 
office of the Chief of Naval Operations. Lieutenant Towers 
was still filling this post when the United States declared 
war on Germany on April 6, 1917. A month after War 
was declared, however, Capt. Nolhe R. Irwin, U.S.N., assumed 
the post of Assistant for Aviation and held the position until 
March 7, 1918, when the Office of the Director of Naval 
Aviation was created by a Navy General Order and Captain 
Irwin was the first Director and was in full charge, responsible 
only to the Chief of Naval Operations. 

The War Nucleus 

When America entered the War, the Naval Air Service 
personnel consisted of 38 officers, 163 men and the one air 
station at Pensacola, Fla. The aircraft in commission com- 
prised 45 pontoon seaplanes. 6 living boats, 3 land machines, 
2 kite balloons and the one non-rigid airship, D-l. The 
seaplanes were mostly obsolescent, capable only of short 
flights over water and were distinctly deficient in seaworthiness 
qualities. It was then that the Naval Reserve Flying Corps, 
created by the Naval Appropriation Act of 1916, proved such 
a valuable nucleus. As soon as it became evident that the 
United States would enter the War, certain groups of college 
men got together and applied for enrollment in the N.R.F.C. 
It is particularly interesting at this time, in view of the recent 
nomination of F. Trubec Davison as Assistant Secretary of 
War for Aviation, to note that the first group of these coilege 
men in early 1917 to apply for enrollment was under the 
lead of Mr. Davison. The group consisted of 29 men who 
immediately began their training in their own seaplanes and 
entirely at their own expense at Pensacola. The zeal and 
enthusiasm of these men resulted in naval aviation having 
available very shortly after war was declared, a nucleus of 
very capable young flying officers who proved of inestimable 
value in the building np of the service. 

The immediate naval air program on entry into the War 
might be summed up under the two headings,— training and 
procurement of equipment. In training, a system was drawn 
up which required all student air officers to pass through a 
routine of ground school, elementary flight training and. 
finally, advanced flight training. The first ground school 
was started at the Massachusetts Institute of Technolngv in 
September, 1917. under the direction of Lieut. .1. C. Hunsaker 
(now Commander, Construction Corps, U.S.N.. and Asst. Naval 
Attache, American Embassy, London.) Elementary flight 
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training was carried on at Hay Shore, Miami, Key West and 
San Diego, while advanced flight training was given at Pensa- 
cola. Pilots for lighter-than-air work went to M.l.T. as 
ground school and then on to Akron, Ohio, for elementary 
training in free and kite balloon work, finally ending up 
for advanced training at either Pensacola (for airship pilots; 
or Roekaway, L.I. (for kite balloon pilots). 

In administering the program for production and purchase 
of equipment, several boards and committees were elected, in 
the mam joint hoards between the Army and Navy in order 
to nvoid duplication and congestion. Among these was the 
Joint Technical Board on Aircraft created on May 5, 1917. 
The original members of this hoard were Major Benjamin I). 
Foulois, Capt. V. E. Clark and Capt. E. S. Gorrell, of the 
Army and Lieut. A. K. Atkins, Lieut. J. H. Towers and Lieut. 
J. C. Hunsaker of the Navy. The function of this hoard was 
to advise the War and Navy Departments on the purchase of 
types of aircraft engines. A vast number of other techni- 
cal matters were also referred to the Board. This Board 
prepared for the Navy a building program which provided for 
1185 single Liberty engine HS-1 flying boats, and 235 twin 
Liberty engine H-i.fi flying boats. Both these were Curtiss 
developments, the II-18 being the outcome of the "America" 
olreadv mentioned. 

The" production of naval planes in appreciable quantities 
was first reached in April, 1918 at which time the single en- 
gine flying boats were being received at the rate of six per 
week and the twin-engine machines at the rate of three per 
week. This rate Very soon increased until, in September 
of that year, the production was 38 per week in the first ease 
and 13 "per week in the second. Of course, considerable 
experimental work was also being carried out in new designs. 

Naval Aircraft Factory 

One of the greatest problems which had to be met by the 
Navy in connection with its production program was that of 
obtaining sufficient contractors in the industry to maintain the 
deliveries of equipment, The requirements of the Army 
were so great that the comparatively small quantity of ma- 
chines called for by the Navy could not adequately be handled. 
Consequently, with a view to assisting in the carrying out 
of the production program and also for the purpose of carry- 
ing on experimental production of aircraft, the Navy Depart- 
ment, in June, 1917, directed Lieutenant Commander Coburn, 
Construction Corps, I'.S.N., to make a survey with a view 
to the building up of a naval factory which later became the 
Naval Aircraft Factory, at Philadelphia, and Commander 
Coburn was detailed as the first Manager of the factory, on 
November 28, 1917. The original cost was approximately 


$1,000,000 but later it was found advisable to enlarge the 
Factory at an approximate cost of $3,750,000, the extension 
being available by July, 1918. The output of the Factory' 
up to Nov. 11, 19.18, when the Armistice was signed included 
183 twin engine patrol flying boats, with 50 sets of spares. 

In May, 1917, at the request of the French Government, 
the “First Aeronautic Detachment, U.S. Navy” consisting of 
seven officers and 122 men under the command of Lieut. 
Kenneth Whiting, U.S.N., arrived in France, and in Septem- 
ber of the same year the Navy Department authorised eleven 
Naval air stations in France, under the command of Capt. 
II. 1. Cone, as Commander, U.S. Naval Aviation Forces, 
Foreign Service, relieving Lieutenant Whiting who went to 
English stations. The first American patrol of the French 
Coastal Unit of U.S. Naval Aviation was made at Le Croisic on 
Nov. 13, 1917. This unit, operating for an effecting period of 
nine months, sighted 27 submarines, attacked 25 and probably 
sank 4. In addition, a number of drifting mines were dis- 
covered and destroyed. 

In February, 1918, the first American Aviation detachment 
arrived in Italy and was stationed at Bolsena and later sta- 
tions were formed at I’orto Corsini and Pescara. 

The U.S. Naval Aviation operations in the British Isles 
were carried out by seven stations, two in England and five 
in Ireland. The two English stations were at Eastleigh and 
Killiiigholme. The latter station was a patrol station and 
carried out 233 patrols during the War and convoyed 6243 
Allied vessels at sea. The Eastleigh station was used for the 
maintenance ol planes of the Northern Bombing Group. 
The Northern Bombing Group was organized for bombing 
the Gorman submarine bases in northern Belgium. It con- 
sisted of eight squadrons assigned equally to day and night 
work, the daytime operations being carried ont by the Marine 
Corps and the night bombing by the Navy. The planes 
employed were Handley Pages and Caproni bombers for 
night bombing and DH-4's and DlI-9A's for day' bombing. 

At the time of the entrance of the United States into the 
War, the Marine Corps section of Naval Aviation consisted 
of 5 officers and 30 enliscd men stationed at Pensacola. It 
was realized that a large part of the flying duties of the 
Marine Corps would be over land so that, accordingly, a com- 
bination land and sea station was formed at the Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, for Marine Corps fliers. Air operations in 
the Marine Corps grew rapidly and on Jul.v 13, 1918, the 
first Marine Aviation Force, consisting of Squadrons A.B. ana 
C. and Headquarters Company, left Miami, Fla., for France. 
This organization consisted of 109 oflicers and 657 men. 
They proceeded to airdromes situated between Calais and 
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Dunkirk. The total number of raids made by Marine Corps 
personnel was 57, during which 52,000 lb. of bombs were 
dropped. They used, largely, DH-4's and DlI-9A’s. With 
a view to giving some idea of the growth of Marine Corps 
aviation during the period America was in the War, the follow- 
ing figures are interesting: On April 6, 1917, there were la 
the Marine Corps Aviation Section, 4 officers, 1 warrant 
officer mid 30 enlisted men. On Nov. 11, 191S, these figures 
had increased to 250 oflicers, 32 warrant officers and 2180 
enlisted men. 

The War proved that the main functions of aircraft In 
connection with naval operations, considered apart from tin- 
operation ot aircraft as an individual unit, are scouting and 
gun spotting in connection with fleet work at sea, coastal 
patrol work and offensive action against enemy aircraft, sur- 
face ships and coastal batteries. The Navy developed these 
branches extensively. Coastal patrol work was carried on 
in part by lighter-than-air craft as well as by seaplanes. 
As already stated the first airship possessed by the Navy 
was the D-l which, though ordered in April, 1915 was not de- 
livered until April, 1917, and was, to a large extent, a failure, 
being far over weight. It was only flown a few times and 
then deflated and later broken up. Eventually the B class 
non-rigid was designed and deliveries were made during the 
latter part of 1917 and the early part of 1918. The Good- 
year Company, which constructed a number of these ships, 
also trained the first naval airship detachment under the com- 
mand of Comdr. L. H. Maxfield, U.S.N. These pilots had 
little direct War experience, being all employed on this side 
of the Atlantic. However, these B class airships trained 
170 pilots and, on coastal patrol, did 13,600 hr. or some 
400,000 miles without a fatality. 

The development of naval aeronautics in the United States 
had made enormous strides at the time the Armistice was 
signed. The personnel of the Naval Air Sen-ice was com- 
posed of 3,117 officers, and 45,6.32 men. There were 42 air 
stations in commission. 25 of which were located in France, 
Groat Britain and Italy. 

Shortly after the War, the operations of Naval Aviation 
were of necessity considerably curtailed as were those of the 
Army Air Corps. Training and technical development was the 
general policy, together with experimental work in the operation 
of seaplanes with ships in’ order to determine the exact value 
of aircraft to the fleet and its efficacy against a fleet. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy Department was 
established on August 10, 1921, and divided into four divisions, 
namely, Plans, Administration, Material and Flight. Rear 
Admiral \Y. A. Moffett was created the first Chief, Bureau 
of Aeronautics and has held this post to date. 

The outstanding developments in naval lieavier-than-air since 
the War are characterized by the Atlantic and Pacific flights. 
As already recorded the Atlantic flight was planned before 
the War and it was as a result of the development work carried 
on during the War ill the design of large patrol planes that 
the N.C. were perfected in 1919 to a state which warranted 
the attempt at the Atlantic crossing. Accordingly, on Mny 
S. 1919, the NC-1. NC-3 and NC-4 left Roekaway. L.I., for 
Hnlifnx, N.S. on the first leg of the Atlantic flight under 
the command of Commander Towers, in the NC-3, with 
Lieut. Comdr. P.N.L. Bellinger (NC-1) and Lieut. Comdr. 
A. C. Read (NC-4). As is now well-known, the NC-4 was 
the only one of tile three to get beyond the Azores, the weather 
being extremely bad. History somewhat repeated itself in the 
Hawaiian flight of 1925 when Commander Rodgers was forced 
down in the PN-9 No. 1 and sailed the high sens for nine days 
before coming ill sight of his destination. The PN-9. No. 2, 
under the eomniand of Lieut. A. P. Snodv, was forced down 
a few hundred miles from the California coast with slight 
engine trouble. 

Undoubtedly the most notable and far reaching activity in 
naval aviation since the War has been the bombing experi- 
ments carried out during June and July of 1921. A number 
of German naval ships had been turned over to the United 
States and. ns a result of a controversy raised primarily by 
General Mitchell before the House Appropriations Committee 


in which he held that airplanes could sink battleships and 
that, therefore, it was useless to spend large sums on new 
men-of-war, some of these German ships were put to valu- 
able use in providing targets with which to prove the truth 
of General Mitchell's contentions. The tests were carried 
out in the presence of Congressmen from Washington and 
the Army and Marine Corps cooperated with the Navy in 
bombing the cruiser Frankfurt, the dreadnought, Ostfriesland 
and n number of smaller Ex-German vessels. In all eases, 
including that ol one submarine, the bombs sank the ships 
within a short time after the attack, and the tests served to 
provide some idea of the possibilities of using airplanes 
against surface ships, although allowance had, of course, to 
be made for the fact that the airplanes in the ‘attack' were 
entirely unmolested, which would not be the case in actual 
warfare. The tests, however, have been the subject of a 
tremendous amount of discussion both in this country and 
abroad and have provided valuable data. 



The first torpedo plane practice in the history of the United 
States Navy was staged off the Virginia Capes on Sept. 27, 
1922. Twenty torpedo planes took part in maneuvers which 
consisted of locating a fleet at sea and attacking it, eighteen 
of the twenty planes carrying torpedos. No defense was put 
up with the exception of the maneuvering of the surface ships 
and, out of seventeen torpedos launched, seven hits were 
credited to the seaplane squadron. 

In lighter-than-air work the Navy has been particularly 
active. The program in general has consisted of operating 
the two rigid airships, the Shenandoah (until she was wrecked 
in September, 1925) and the Los Angeles, one non-rigid for 
training purposes and a number of free and observation bal- 
loons also for purpose- of training. This program is, in 
general, being maintained and, with the program ahead, is 
likely to be extended. 

The Navy Aviation Bill which has recently been passed 
provides for naval aviation in much the same way ns the 
recent Army bill provides for military aeronautics. It pro- 
vides for a five-year procurement program with an appro- 
priation of $85,078,750 and includes provisions for two largo 
rigid airships and an experimental metal-clnd airship of small 
size. The Navy lias been responsible for cooperating in the 
development of some advanced airplane designs with the 
aircraft industry and, in the development of air-cooled en- 
gines, which are well snited to the Navy’s air requirements, 
very material advances have been made. The new program 
holds out a favorable outlook for the future. 
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that to date the company has produced no less than, at a rongh 
estimate, 6,000 airplanes and 6,000 aircraft engines. 

It would be impossible, within the small space available, to 
recount all the original types of planes which the Curtiss Com- 
pany has produced since its organization but most of these 
arc well-known to all engaged in the aeronautical field. It 
may lie mentioned, however, that no less than 60 different types 
have been produced since 1916, and in addition to these there 
have been many modifications to individual types which do not 
number in this figure at all. During 1925, the R3C racers were 
produced, which it will be remembered, won the Pulitzer and 
Schneider cup races at an average speed of 248.99 m.p.li. (200 
km. course) in the former case and 232.57 m.p.h. in the latter, 
in each ease breaking the World closed circuit speed record. 
The R3C-2, the seaplane racer, also set up the new World 
straight-awuy seaplane speed record at 245.71 m.p.h. In ad- 
dition, during 1925, were produced the Hawk pursuit planes, 
P-1 and P-1A and F6C-1 and 2, and the Falcon O-l observa- 
tion plane, the original design of which won the Army Obser- 
vation plane competition of 1924, the AT-4 pursuit training 
plane, the Carrier Pigeon mail plane and the Lark general 
purpose commercial plane. 

In engine development and manufacture the Curtiss Com- 
pany is also a leader, having produced no less than 11 different 
and successful types during the period 1916-1926, of which 
the OS-5, a 1916 design is still the most common commercial 
engine in use in the country, and of which the D-12, for ex- 
ample is acknowledged both here and abroad as one of the 
finest high power engines in existence. Again, mention should 
be made of the Curtiss-reed duralumin propeller which is in 
such wide use and which was awarded the Collier Trophy in 
1925. It is understood that new designs of both water-cooled 
and air-cooled engines are in process of development, under 
contract and actually in construction so that there is every 
indication of an almost unequalled past holding out a similar 


Detroit Aircraft Engine Works (Syn). 

The Detroit Aircraft Engine Works (Syn) is an organiza- 
tion of recent formation created for the purpose of developing 
and placing upon the market an air-cooled engine of low 
horse power suitable for commercial machines. The organiza- 
tion is operating under the syndicate managership of Cap). 
E. V. Rickenbaeker with Glenn D. Angle, chief engineer, and 
it has produced a very interesting five cylinder engine of 65 
lip. Two experimental engines have already been produced 
and ten production engines. The engine has passed its tests 
very well and represents a most serviceable commercial power 


Eberhart Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc. 

The Eberhart Aeroplane and Motor Co., Inc., of Buffalo, 
N.Y., formerly known as the Eberhart Steel Products Co., 


Inc., was formed in 1918. The officers of the company are: 
Cleburue Eberhart, Jr., president; William Middleton, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Frank W. Duffort, sales manager; Fredric 
Fladcr, chief engineer; Thomas F. Morrissey, project engineer; 
Norman MacQuecn, chief designer; and Samuel J. Irvine, 
factory' superintendent. The factory, which covers an area 
of 103,000 sq. ft., has employed 350 people but the plant is 
equipped for 500 employees. 

To date, this firm has manufactured 77 airplanes, three of 
an experimental type and the remainder in production. At 
the present time, it is concentrating on the design of a new 
type pursuit training plane. The company has also carried 
on considerable experimental work for the Air Service. It 
has built hundreds of bomb racks, bomb sights, super-chargers, 
camera mounts, machine gun synchronizers, etc. 

A development of the Eberhart Company that is of major 
importance is the new type parachute flare, which has very 
great’ candle power mid brilliancy. With the continual in- 
crease in night flying, the new Eberhart Airways Flare will 
be even more extensively used. 


G. Elias & Bro., Inc. 

The company of G. Elias and Bro., Inc., of Buffalo, N.Y., 
though formed as long ago as 1881, has, since the War, under- 
taken the construction of airplanes under G. Elias, president 
While the company, which devotes as much as 30,000 sq. ft. 
of its factory floor space to aireraft construction, only' em- 
ploys 40 hands in the aircraft department at the present time, 
it has produced no less than 15 experimental planes to date, 
including the M-l mail plane designed to Post Office specifi- 
cations, around the Liberty' engine. It is particularly in- 
teresting to note that Elias and Bro., Inc., have in process 
of development a commercial plane to fill the needs of light 
freight carrying by air, a type which will be watched for with 
great interest. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company has always been 
an important factor in the aeronautical field. In the years 
before the War, the company was active in the production of 
spherical balloons and a close contact and activity has been 
maintained in the lighter-than-air field ever since. Under 
the direction of W. C. Young, who is in charge of aeronautical 
work, the company has produced many non-rigids for the Air 
Corps. It must also be recalled that the Goodyear Company 
has the American rights on the Zeppelin patents and, with 
the cooperation of Dr. Arnstein, formerly of the Zeppelin 
Company, the Goodyear Company has already developed the 
designs for very' large rigid airships which will probably 
materialize in the not very distant future. 
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THE LOENING AMPHIBIAN 

A Patented and Proprietary Design 



A wide variety of SERVICE TESTS, have been completed 
with eminent success, in all climates. 

The enlarged and efficient Loening plant is now actually in 
production, with tools, jigs, and equipment for one airplane 
a week, soon to be enlarged to two a week. 

To the long list of notable, successful achievements of this 
versatile plane, have recently been added 
several new World’s records. 


LOENING AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

31st STREET AND EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
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Charles Ward Hall, Inc. 

In the design and construction of all-metal airplanes, the 
firm of Charles Ward Hall, Inc., is a leader in the American 
Aircraft Industry. Mr. Hall himself has devoted all his 
time for a number of years to the problems of metal construc- 
tion of airplanes and, as a result, he has developed principles 
which have enabled the application of metal in the field of air- 
plane manufacture to a degree which has spelled much success. 
Charles Ward Hall. Inc., has manufactured a number ol all- 
metal airplanes tiiclndmg original design for the Navy De- 
partment and has also been responsible for the conversion 
of some designs to incorporate metal construction, notable the 
Navy F4C-1 single-seater. A very interesting little all-metal 
sport Hying boat has also been produced by the Ilall Company. 


Hess Aircraft Co. 

The Hess Aircraft Company, of Detroit, Mich., was or- 
ganized comparatively recently under the direction of Audrey 
W. Hess, president; A. T. Hess, vice-president; L. E. Joslyn, 
secretary; and C. H. Mooney, treasurer. The company is 
very busy in development work, being engaged in the pro- 
duction of a small plane suitable for feeder-line mail work. 


Huff Daland Airplanes, Inc. 

In June, 1920, the linn of Hull, Daland and Company was 
organized and its name was changed within recent months 
to Huff Daland Airplanes, Inc., with Thomas H. Huff, presi- 
dent; Elliott Daland, vice-president; and Sidney Newborg, 
treasurer. The company’s plant at Bristol, Pa., is large, 
offering a clear manufacturing floor 1000 ft. long with an 
area of no less than 140 sq. ft. and the company is employing 
300 hands, the maximum it has employed at any time. In 
all, Huff Daland Airplanes, Inc., have produced 80 planes 
of ten distinct types. One of the earliest and most interesting 
of these, was the Petrel commercial plane with the Curtiss 
OX-5 engine. This plane is of exceptional interest because 
of the activities of the Huff Daland Dusters, Inc., a subsidiary 
company of Huff Daland Airplanes, Inc. This former com- 
pany is employing the Petrel for its cotton dusting activities 
in the Southern States. Fifteen Petrel cotton dusting planes 
are operating this year and will cover over 100,000 acre ap- 
plications. These planes are powered with Wright Whirl- 
wind engines and carry 800 lb. of calcium arsenate. Tile 
large cotton dusting plane, the Petrel model 31, 1ms a Liberty 
engine and carries 1800 lb. of chemical. 

The latest production plane of Huff Daland Airplanes, Inc., 
is the Pegasus, the Army Air Service XLB light bomber. 
This is tile plane which won tlic Air Transport Trophy at 
the 1025 National Air Races with an average speed of' 128 
m.p.li., and attained a speed of 130 m.p.li. The plane is 
fitted with the Packard 2500, 800 lip. engine. 

The company is now engaged in the development of the 
Cyclops, the large single engine bombing plane for the Army 


Johnson Airplane and Supply Co., Inc. 

Formed in September, 1920, with E. A. Johnson, president ; 
R. T. Herr, secretary; and D. L. Dwyer, treasurer, the John- 
son Airplane and Supply Co., Inc., of Dayton, 0., has been 
one of the most active of the post-war comers into the Ameri- 
can Aircraft Industry and has been carrying on extensive 
aerial service work and airplane maintenance in addition to 
developing some very interesting experimental airplanes. The 
company maintains a complete modem airdrome of 80 acres 
with all facilities and employs at the moment 20, while as 
many as 50 have been employed by the company at times, in 
its factory which covers approximately 40,000 sq. ft. and is, 
therefore, capable of extensive output when the demand arises. 

One of the most interesting products of the Johnson Air- 
plane and Supply Company, Inc., is the Driggs-Jolmson mono- 
plane which performed so well in both the 1924 and the 1925 
National Air Races. It may here be noted also that of the 
Bumblebee and the Canary’, two other experimental products 
which the company lias produced, the former- won first place 
in one of the commercial speed events in the 1924 National 
Air Races. 


E. M. Laird Airplane Co. 

E. M. Laird has been one of tile foremost manufacturers 
solely ol commercial aircraft since he first commenced opera- 
tions during the War. When he was located in Wichita, 
Kansas, E. M. Laird produced the Laird Swallow which was 
one of the most successful light commercial planes of its time. 
Since then, however, when the E. M. Laird Airplane Company 
formed in Chicago, 111., the company has produced several 
other highly successful commercial airplanes around the Cur- 
tiss OX-5 engine. Of these the Laird Commercial is the 
most recent. While the original of the Commercial Series 
was equipped with the OX-5 engine, the plane is now equipped 
with either the Curtiss C-(i or the Wright Whirlwind engine. 
It is with the Laird Commercial equipped with the Whirlwind 
engine that the service on the Chieago-Miimenpolis St. Paul 
air mail route, contracted for by Charles Dickenson, is carried 


Lincoln Standard Aircraft Co. 

The Lincoln Standard Aircraft Company, formed since the 
U nr and originally the Nebraska Aircraft Company, has been 
very active in commercial aviation development in the West 
and Middle West. Under the direction ol' Ray Page, presi- 
dent of the company, several very interesting commcrcm! 
planes have been produced, notably the Lincoln Standard 
Sport plane and the Lincoln Standard LS-5 four passenger 
and pilot plane which is now in extensive commercial use. 
Recent reports from the company indicate that the second 
shipment of planes to Nicaragua has just been completed and 
that locally there is a continual and constant demand for the 
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BOHNALITE 

PERMANENTMOLD 

CASTINGS 



Our Process of Heat Treating 
Bohnalite Aluminum Alloys has 
Doubled their Strength 
and Hardness 


Heat Treating BOHNALITE Aluminum Alloy Caslings 
by our processes lias so improved the physical properties 
ot aluminum alloys that they now can be used in place of 
malleable iron, stceL and drop forgings, where they were 
formerly considered impractical. 


BOHN PRODUCTS include BOHN Ring True Bearings — 
BOHNALITE Castings (permanent, semi-permanent and 
sand) NELSON BOHNALITE Pistons. 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation 

EAST GRAND BOULEVARD. DETROIT 
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$EPT.4™(f.J926 

SESQILCENTENNIAL 


NATIONAL 
ENTER NOW! 



NATIONAL 



NATIONAL 



SEPT.4Hf.l926 

SEMICENTENNIAL 


Participate in the two greatest events 
of 1926 

T^e Sesqui-Centennial 

International Exposition 


Celebrating 

150 Years of American Independence 



Philadelphia 
June 1 to December 1, 1Q26 


The Sesqui-Centennial is commemorating 150 years of liberty 
and progress. You cannot afford to miss this great patriotic festival 
and display of all things that represent human advancement. 

The National Air Races of 1 926 will be a thrilling feature of the 
Sesqui-Centennial, marking the progress of American aviation. The 
contests will be witnessed by thousands of visitors from all parts of the 
world. 


NATIONAL 



SEPT.4Hf.J926 

SEMICENTENNIAL 


You will have an opportunity to demonstrate your planes and 
other equipment during the aerial show which will be staged every day 
of the race period — from Saturday, Sept. 4th to Saturday, Sept. 1 1 th. 


ENTER NOW! 
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AIR RACES 

PHILADELPHIA 

SEMICENTENNIAL 

Sept. 4th to I 1 th, 1 926 BBSS 


$ 30,000 

IN CASH PRIZES 



NINETEEN CONTESTS 


Fourteen Solely for Civilians 



SEPT.4Hf.l926 

SESQUICENTENNIAL 


Valuable Trophies which will remain 
the property of the Winners 


NATIONAL 

AIRlRACES 


A 


Let us know what you are brin ging to the Races, whether you are 
entering the contests or simply plan t o demonstrate your products. Mail 
this information with full details QUICKLY, so you may be included 
in the program of daily events. 



NATIONAL AIR RACES 1926, 
HOWARD F. WEHRLE, 
Managing Director 

819 ATLANTIC BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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“Flying 

Showcase” 

Carries the following 
complete installations of 


PIONEER. AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
AND EQUIPMENT 
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Exclusive Reasons for 


The "Wasp” 


THE 

PRATT ^ WH ITN EY AIRCRAFT CO. 

HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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The R\;an M - 1 monoplane Bill. Super-Rhone 120 Ip. engim 



The Ireland Meteor fom 
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RYAN M-l 


$2890 

OX-5 EQUIPPED 


THE MOTOR MOUNT COMPLETE IS DE- 
TACHABLE BY FOUR BOLTS, ALLOWING 
A POWER PLANT RANGE OF FROM 
NINETY TO TWO HUNDRED HORSE 
POWER. 

WE HAVEN’T FLOWN ALL OF THE AIR- 
PLANES IN THE UNITED STATES, BUT WE 
ARE SINCERE IN OUR CONVICTION THAT 
THE RYAN M-l, OX-5 EQUIPPED, HAS AN 
ALL AROUND PERFORMANCE SUPERIOR 
TO ANY STOCK MODEL OX-5 JOB ON THE 
MARKET. 

REACHING THE ZENITH OF PERFORM- 
ANCE WITH A WRIGHT WHIRLWIND. 


RYAN AIRLINES, INC. 

San Diego, California 
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Loening Aeronautical Eng. Corp. 

The Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corporation, under 
the direction of Grover Loening, president,; A. P. Loening, 
vice-president and treasurer; and Robert LeRoy, secretary, was 
organized in 1917 and has, since then, produced no less than 
15 experimental types of airplanes and seaplanes which have 
met with considerable success, the name of Loening, however, 
has been associated with aviation from its very earliest days. 

The designs produced by the Loening Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing Corporation have always been peculiarly distinctive. 
Particular mention may be made of the Loening Air Yacht 
which 1ms been in private use a great deal. It will be 
remembered that it was a Loening Air Yacht which made the 
flight from Palm Beach, Fla. to New York Citv, on April 17, 
1922, leaving the former place at 7 :00 a. m. and arriving in 
New York at 5 :00 p. m. 

However, undoubtedly the most notable production of the 
Loening Company is the Amphibian which was produced in 
1924. The machine is particularly interesting in that it in- 
corporates the inverted Liberty engine, a development for 
which the Loening Company is largely responsible. The 
machine has since been equipped with the Packard 1500 

seatcr, while with (lie Liberty engine it is a two-scaler, ll 
should be noted, however, that inasmuch as two seats are. 
in each case, provided for the observer, one in the bottom of 
the hull, in order that he may carry out photographic work, 
the machine should be designated a tbiee-seater with Liberty 
or a four-seater with Packard engine. 

It will be remembered that Loening Amphibians were used 
in the MacMillan Arctic expedition in 1924-25 with great 
success. Furthermore, it wiil be recalled that the Loening 
Amphibian holds four World seaplane records created in 1925. 

As regards future development it is interesting to learn that 
the Loening Company, whose factory space now amounts to 
40,(100 sq. ft. is shortly to extend this' to 00,000 sq. ft. and that 
they arc at this moment working on a basis of production of 
100 Amphibians per year, employing 85 hands which spells a 
very favorable outlook. 

Packard Motor Car Co. 

The Packard Motor Car Company, of Detroit. Mich., with 
a World reputation for the manufacture of high-class automo- 
biles since 1904, turned its attention to the aircraft field dur- 
ing the War, and it is not at all surprising that the company 
has since been responsible for some of the very finest aircraft 
engines ever produced. Under the direction of Alvnn 
Maeauley, president and general manager, ,T. G. Vincent, 
vice-president in charge aeronautical engineering and a 
number of other notable engineers and executives, the com- 
pany employs no less than 350 engaged in the manufacture 
ot airplane engines, although during the War, the pressure 

gaged. 


The Packard Motor Car Company at the moment builds 
two aircraft engines, the Packard 2A 1500 and the Packard 
2A 2500. Both engines arc made in three dillerent types, 
the direct drive, geared, and inverted, although of the in- 
verted type only the 2A 1500 has been produced so far. The 
2A 1500 is a twelve cylinder watcr-eoolcd engine of 500 lip., 
while the 2A 2500, also a twelve cylinder water-cooled engine, 
develops 800 bp. The company is engaged in large contracts 
on both types for the Army and Navy. 

It will be remembered that the PX-9 flying boat with which 
Commander Rodgers traveled from San Francisco to Hawaiian 
waters last year was equipped with two of the 1A 1500 en- 
gines and the fact that the journey to the Islands was not 
Completed by air was due to the insufficient supply of gasoline 
carried and not any trouble with the engines which performed 
perfectly throughout the flight and, incidentally, still per- 
formed satisfactory immediately refuelling was possible, in 
spite of the nine days exposure to the storms and sea-filleu 
air of the Pacific ocean. It is interesting to note that the 
Navy has apparently almost standardized on the Packard en- 
gines for high powers in its large patrol type seaplanes. 

The Packard Motor Company is continually developing 
new types and further interesting developments may be ex- 
pected at any time. 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 

The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. of Hartford, Conn, is a 
comparatively new comer into the Aircraft Industry being 
organized on Aug. 2, 1925, although its officers, F. B. 
Rentschler, president; George J. Mend, vice-president; George 
.S. Wheat, assistant to the president; and E. L. Morgan, sec- 
retary and treasurer, arc well-known in the aeronautical field. 
The company is a subsidiary of the Pratt and Whitney C'om- 
s established in I860 and which, to date, has 


miked a 


organizations in 




producing a great variety 
m precision room ami nmemnery. Thus, it may be seen that, 
apart from the ability ot its organizers and executives, the 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Co. has a background of exper- 
ience which is of the very greatest value and importance. 

In spite of the comparatively short time during which the 
company Inis been in existence it is interesting to note that no 
less than six experimental engines have been built and the suc- 
cess of the Pratt and Whitney Wasp engines is now well- 
known. The total weight of this engine, which is an air-cooled 
radial, is 650 lb. with all accessories including the propeller 
' flops 425 hp. at 1900 r. 


imli.-s 




which it 


i is indicated by the excellent results 
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BUFFALO 


Manufacturers of Airplanes and Airplane Paris 
Contractors to U. S. Army & Navy 


We are equipped to manufacture and make prompt delivery of 
airplanes and their accessories and have on hand all tools and fixtures 
to produce the following parts and assemblies to Air Service 
Specifications : 


Bolts, Nuts and Clevis Pins of all sizes. 

All items and parts connected with airplane armament. 
Release and attaching mechanism for landing flares. 
Night flying equipment complete. 

Ignition shielding equipment. 

Wood and metal bracing struts. 

Motor parts and accessories. 

Gas and oil tanks of all descriptions. 

Cowling. 


Our new Airways Flare, which has already done much to insure the safety of 
the night flyer and his cargo, can he safely and speedily 
attached to any type of airplane. 


Let Us Quote on Your Requirements 


Eberhart Aeroplane & 

812-22 East Ferry St. 


Motor Co., Inc. 

Buffalo, New York 
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Safe, Sane, Simple, Efficient and 
Economical Airplanes 

Read and decide for ^ourself \\>ho are doing (he big things 
in fhe development of aviation in die United States : 


In U. S. Navy Design Competition for best Ship Board Airplane, March 1921, there were 42 
Competitors. G. Elias & Bro. Inc. were awarded 2nd prise of $10,000.00. 

In 6 Army Design Competitions in which the 3 best Designs were awarded prizes, G. Elias & 
Bro. Inc. were awarded prizes as follows: 


Types of Planes 
Training 

Armored Ground Attack 
Corps Observation 
Twin Engine Bomber 
Transport 

Four Engine Bomber 


June 1920 $3000.00 

Nov. 1920 4500.00 

Aug. 1921 3000.00 

May 1922 3500.00 

Mar. 1923 500.00 

April 1923 3500.00 


Nine different Types have been developed, built and flown by us, all of which were successful. 


Airplane Parts 

Commendations have also been received for the following parts: 

On Fuselages: Information Circular No. 517 Issued by U. 5. Air Service June 1925: 

" First in minimum angle of Twist .... Therefore this Fuselage (TffBS - 3 Elias Twin Engine 
Bomber) is the most rigid of the three in regards to torsion." 


Armament 

Information Circular No. 481, Air Service, U. S. A. Circular Issued for July, August and 
September 1924: 

"An air test was made on one of the new production Type A-3 External Bomb Rac\s manu- 
factured by G. Elias & Bro. Inc., Buffalo, Iff.. T. and installed on an MB-3A Pursuit Plane, to 
observe the action of the Bombs when released during a dive. The test consisted in dropping 
separately five M ar\ III ( Cooper ) fragmentation Bombs. As observed from another airplane, 
the racl{ functioned satisfactorily in that all bombs released properly and cleared the airplane 
structure. An utisuccssful attempt was made to take slow motion pictures ( multiple speed) of 
the test." 


Propellers 

Information Circular No. 484, Air Service, U. S. A. Issued first Quarter 1925: 

'Among the problems which have been successfully solved in the construction of this Airship 
(RS-l Semi-Rigid Dirigible), arc the development of large duralumin columns of 100,000 
pounds compressive strength, a dual transmission of Liberty Engines, a new type of nose cap, 
and what are perhaps the largest ever built. Propellers measuring 17 1-2 feet in diameter.” 
These Propellers were built by G. Elias & Bro. Inc. 

For Safe, Sane. Simple, Efficient and Economical Airplanes 


G. Elias & Bro., Inc. 


Aircraft 

Department 


General Office and Plant 

Buffalo, N. T. 
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SIX SIKORSKY SUCCESSES 



SIKORSKY MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK ROOSEVELT FIELD, LONG ISLAND 
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BOEING 

AIRPLANE 

COMPANY 


Manufacturers 

of 

Military and Commercail 
Aircraft 


Seattle, Washington 
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Chance Vought Corporation was the successor of the Lewis 
and Vought Corp. which was created during the War. 

The Chance Vought Corporation has been very active since 
its origin and is at the present time employing 175 hands in 
its factory of 48,000 sq. ft. manufacturing space in carrying 
out its production orders for the Government. The com. 
pany lias produced four experimental planes and 349 pro- 
duction machines, all of which arc well-known in the aero- 
nautical field. It will be remembered that the Vought VE-7 
which was produced during and subsequently to the War, won 
the Air Service competition for standardized training planes 
and a large number of these machines were delivered to both 
the Army and the Navy. Then came the VE-9, which was 
developed for the Navy as an advanced gunnery training 
plane, convertible from laud to seaplane type, and which has 
been used extensively in catapulting work and on the currier 
U.S.S. Langley. But perhaps no Vought production is so 
well-known as the UO-1, the two-seater observation convertible 
land and seaplane type. This machine is part of the stand- 
ard equipment of the Navy and, equipped with the Wright 
Whirlwind engine, is used extensively on the Langley ana 
other ships. 

That the Vought Company is maintaining its high reputa- 
tion is shown by the interesting new designs now being devel- 
oped. The new UO-3, a training fighter, is now in production 
for the Navy, while a two-seater all-metal plane is also being 
built for the Navy. In the commercial line, the Vought Com- 
pany is engaged in the design of a multi-engine passenger 
plane involving many entirely new features and which, it is 
understood, is to be manufactured abroad. 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation 

The Wright Aeronautical Corporation of Paterson, N. J., 
while organized in its present form as recently as 1920, is, as 
is well-known, one of the real pioneers of the American Air- 
craft Industry, being the direct descendant of the original 
Wright Company formed by Wilbur and Orville Wright. The 
company became the 
Wright-Martin Com- 
pany, which was so 
active during the War, 
before it took on its 
present reorganized 
form, under the di- 
rection of Richard F. 
Hoyt, chairman of the 
Board of Directors ; 
Charles L. Lawrence, 
president; Guy 
Vaughan, vice-presi- 
dent and general man- 
ager; J. F. Prince, sec- 
retary and treasurer; 
E. T. Jones, chief en- 
gineer; and C. G. 
Peterson, assistant to 
the president. 

The Wright Com- 
pany has long given 
its major attention to 
the design and construction of aircraft engines and these 
engines have for manv years enjoyed a worldwide reputation 
for excellence of design, construction, and reliability. During 
the War the Wright Hispano-Suiza engines of 350, 180, and 
300 hp. were used extensively and are still in use to this day, 
while the number of Wright Whirlwind air-cooled engines 
which arc being used commercially in this country at this time 
gives this engine, in its power claS3 of 200 lip., almost a 
monopoly. In this connection, it is interesting to note that 
the Wright Whirlwind engine is being used on six out of the 
present twelve contract air mail routes being operated 
throughout the country. It is Hardly necessary also to men- 
tion that, with a power plant consisting of three of these 
Whirlwind engines, Commander Byrd recently flew to the 
North Pole and back from Spitzbergen. 

Nor is the Wright Whirlwind engine used solely in com- 
mercial work for it will be remembered that the engine was 


primarily designed to meet the particular requirements of the 
Navy and ns such is the naval standard for the 200 hp. class. 

The Wright Cyclone P-2, 450-500 hp. engine, also of the 
air-cooled type, forms the supplement to the Whirlwind in 
that it represents the most up-to-date ideas in design, carried 
out in practice to the fullest extent in the production of an 
air-cooled engine of the 500 hp. class. At the other end of 
the power scale, is the Wright Moorehouse 25-30 hp. two- 
cylinder horizontally opposed air-cooled engine, the smallest 
engine of its type produced in America. 

Going' into still higher powers, the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation, which covers, in its products, the entire aero- 
nautical power plant field, produces the Wright Tornado T-3 
water-cooled engine of 550-650 hp., which has also met with 
great success in practice. Covering, therefore, as it does, such 
a wide field in the production of aircraft engines, it is not sur- 
prising that the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, in its large 
and up-to-date factory at Paterson comprising more than 
110,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing floor space, is continually 
working at full pressure, employing 675 expert hands in en- 
gine building to maintain steady production. In all, the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation has built no less than 1498 
engines since reorganization in 1920, while the Wright-Martin 
Company built a total of 6200 engines, making a grand total 

In ths manufacture of airplanes, the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation has also been active, having produced a number 
of experimental planes primarily for the purpose of demon- 
strating its engines. Having made such an outstanding suc- 
cess of the air-cooled engine and being a pioneer in this field 
it seems natural to learn that the experimental engineers of 
the Wright Company are very actively engaged in designing 
new engines, specializing in the air-cooled principle, which 
will cover the entire power range and serve the increasing 
demand in both commercial and military fields. It is under- 
stood that certain new designs are already completed and pro- 
duction will be watched for with the closest interest since past 
successes are bound to be reflected in the future products of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation. 


Woodson Engineering Co. 

The Woodson Engineering Company, of Bryan, O., which 
was organized in August, 1924, has, as its present ofliccrs, 

O. L. Woodson, president; A. D. Stock, Jr., vice-president; 

P. H. Downs, sales manager; and G. K. Hood, general man- 
ager. The company operates a factory of approximately 
9000 sq. ft. of floor space and employs at. the moment 25 
employees, engaged in the manufacture and maintenance or 
airplanes. The company also operates a very good airdrome. 

Altogether, since its organization, the Woodson Company 
has turned out one experimental plane and fifteen production 
machines. The Woodson Air Express, 2-A, and the Wood- 
son Transport, 3-A, both equipped with the Wright Whirl- 
wind engine, are each very excellent commercial machines 
which have put up some very good performances, the mosP 
recent being the winning of the speed race in the 1926 Flint 
Air Meet, by the Woodson Air Express machine. 


Yackey Aircraft Co. 

The Yackey Aircraft Company, for the operations of which 
W. A. Yackev, is entirely responsible, has been extremely ac- 
tive in the aircraft field for a number of years, both in air- 
plane manufacture and in maintenance and aerial service ac- 
tivities. In fact, to the Yackey Company is largely due the 
credit for the early aerial service operations which have now 
developed into what might almost be called a nationwide 
industry. It will be recalled, of course, that W. A. Yackey 
is a former Air Mail pilot of very considerable experience. 
It is not. surprising, therefore, that the Checkerboard Flying 
Field, the Yackey airdrome, is one of the best organized and 
operated commercial fields in the country. 

The Yackey Aircraft Company have produced several very 
interesting planes which are being extensively used and in- 
clude the Yackey Sport, the Yackey Transport, one of which 
is now being used by the Stirling Expedition in New Guinea, 
and the Yackey Cruiser. 
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INDEPENDENCE 


AVIATION COVERAGE 


THE INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 

INDEPENDENCE BUILDING - PHILADtteh|A 

H- HOLLAND - President JA 



“ALL 
IN-ONE 

FIRE, LIGHTNING L 
TRANSPORTATION 

ACCIDENTAL DAMAGE 

THEFT, ROBBERY 
and PILFERAGE 

PUBLI C LIAB ILITY 

PASSENGER LIABILITY 

PROPERTY DAMAGE 

TORNADO, CYCLONE 
aye? WINDSTORM 


OTHER POLICIES COVER 

PERSONAL ACCIDENTS ■ CARGO RISKS 
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The Alexander Eaglcrock (Curtiss OX-5) three -sealer plane 



The Pitcairn Fleetuing (Curtiss C-6. 160 hp. engine ) fives 
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Advance Aircraft 

Co. 

LARGEST PRODUCERS OF COM- 
MERCIAL AIRCRAFT IN AMERICA 
ANNOUNCE 


PRICE REDUCTION 

ON THE IMPROVED 

WACO-9 

THREE-SEATER 

$2250. 

AT TROY, OHIO 


More WACO’S are now in service for profit 
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It is practically impossible to give an accurate account o£ 
the growth of “Aerial Service'’. It developed in different 
ways in different parts of the country and its history is the 
history of countless individuals. Immediately after the War, 
before the government had fully turned loose its flood of 
surplus equipment, was the hey day for those who could 
obtain planes. The public all wanted to go up with the 
heroes of the War and were willing to pay the price de- 
manded. The gypsy flier barnstormed his way from city 
to city and from village to village. With the release of 
more equipment, others joined this profitable and exciting 
method of making a living and the old-timere claimed that 
the business was being spoiled. The people grew less keen, 
too. The glamor of the “super-men” was fading and ex- 
horbitant rates could no longer be charged. Flying became a 
business and rather a cut-throat business at that. Gradually, 
those fliers with a little more ability than their brothers, ob- 
tained a fixed base from which to operate. To be successful 
in meeting competition and making a living they had to have 
more efficient planes, but above all, they had to develop new 
forms of business. 

The Army’s Contribution 

Much of the pioneering work in the development 
of new business was done by the Army. Aerial 
photographs had proved their value during the War but actual 
map making was still far from perfect in a rudimentary form. 
The A'nny has done much to perfect map making and to bring 
to the minds of the public the value of air maps and of 
obliques of factory sites, buildings, estates, etc. The Army 
did the first cotton dusting and bore much of the initial ex- 
penses of the development w-ork. In the matter of naviga- 
tion and the development of model airways, the Army lias 
done work which is only gradually being recognised. 

The Air Mail 

The air mail will be celebrating its Tenth Anniversary in 
two years. It was started in 1918 between New York and 
Washington and from that time on its history has been one 
of steady growth and progress. Within a year of the first 
flight the DII had been adopted as the typo of plane which 
was best suited and, a service was opened between Chicago 
and Cleveland but the New York and Washington service 
was not given up until 1921. In July, 1919, the service was 
extended through from Chicago to New York and during 
the next winter it was extended to Omaha. The continent 
was finally spanned by the air mail in Sept, of 1920. Ex- 
periments in night Hying were initiated as early ns 1922 but 
the regular night flying schedule was not established until 
1924. The night airway was from Chicago West as this was 
considered to he the easiest stretch of country. The night 
flying link enabled the air mail to be carried all the way across 
the continent without recourse to train relays. In 1925 the 
New Ybrk-Chicago airway was lighted. More detailed his- 
tories of the air mail can easily be found but this brief out- 
line demonstrates the continuous progress which has been made. 


The air mail has operated a longer route for a longer period 
of time than any other air line in the world. It has done a 
hard job and has produced splendid results which will be ap- 
preciated by the air lines of the future. 

Private Air Lines 

In America, as in Europe, immediately after the War, the 
tendency was all toward establishing air lines for the trans- 
portation of passengers. Many of these were planned but 
none could raise the money nor get the equipment necessary. 
The one exception was the Aeromarine Airways which made a 
sporting attempt to operate large flying boats but it can 
scarcely be said to have operated for sufficiently long periods 
or with sufficient regularity of schedule to be classed as a real 
air transport line. 

With the continued success and growth of the air mail, 
there was a persistent demand for the letting out of air mail 
contracts by the Post Office Department to civilians. Two 
special contracts for the delivery of mail by plane to steamers 
were in operation for a couple of years but it was not until 
the Kelly bill was passed in 1925 that it became possible 
to develop contract air mail lines on any scale. There are 
now eleven air mail contract lines in operation and more arc 
about to start. The history of these lines is still hidden in 
the future but they are certainly a step in the right direction. 
It is probable that the year 1926 will be considered as the 
birthday of aerial transportation in this country. 

The Future 

It is almost impossible to close a revue of ten years of 
civil aeronautic development without trying to glimpse into 
the future. There is almost certain to be a steady progress 
along lines already established. As the OX and Hisso en- 
gines helped create aerial service and the Liberty and the 
Navy's contribution of the Wright Whirlwind engine helped 
establish air transport, so the growth in the future will largely 
depend on the cost and efficiency of the power plants. With 
a cheap, light and reliable power plant, aerial service will 
continue its growth and develop many new uses which could 
not be handled with the inefficient planes of the past decade. 
Improvements in the safety and the lower operating cost of 
planes will greatly stimulate their use by private owners. 
The establishment of airports and air navigation facilities 
is going on rapidly and it is probable that, within the next 
ten-year period, every town will acquire a landing field. 

Aerial service has gone through its period of early troubles. 
The air transport lines, however, have still to go through 
their pioneering troubles. Judged by present indications 
these will be fatal to some of the lines while others are even 
now showing that sufficient revenue can he obtained to operate 
an air line. It is safe to say that the increased efficiency 
of planes and engines will cause a gradual growth of air 
transportation and that by 1936 it may have reached enormous 
pronortions. Aviation would be a duff business if the possi- 
bilities of a revolutionarv discovery were eliminated but even 
jndering the future by the growth in the past the future is 
alluring enough. 
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St. Joseph Tells Kansas City the Reason Why 

To the Editor or Aviation : 

In your issue of July 5, under the head of "Kansas 
City News”, by R. S. Knowjson, we quote the following as 
an excerpt of same which wo feel requires an answer, as it 
really asks for the reason why. 

“The Mail pilots on the run from Kansas City to 
Chicago all leant to know why the extreme difference in 
weather in the comparatively short distance between 
Kansas City and St. Joseph. Leaving here in calm 
weather, they nearly always find high winds at St. 
Joseph, they say, if not something worse. Even Kansas 
City’s meteorological oracle, P. Connor, lias failed to 
satisfactorily explain the matter.” 

(When you have nothing else to talk about — always talk 
about tile weather.) We are glad of the opportunity afforded 
us to enlighten Mr. Knowlson and all other Kansas Cityans 
concerned, and likewise to be of some assistance to Kansas 
City's meteorological oracle, Mr. P. Connor, as it is a well- 
known fact that it is St. Joseph’s desire and purpose to 
disseminate, unselfishly and helpfully all the information she 
possesses for the fnrthcrment and development of aviation, 
so hero goes : 

Speaking from the standpoint of a layman, and not as a 
meteorological expert, I am constrained to say that the calm 
prevailing around Kansas City's leased, or borrowed air port 
is due to the inactivity of its populace in matters pertaining 
to aviation. 

We admit that the atmosphere ill St. Joseph is so charged 
and permeated with enthusiasm and activity, in matters per- 


taining to aviation, which has reached our municipally owned 
air port (the finest in the world) and perhaps is finding its 
way heavenward so as to bring about just a little bit more 
atmospheric disturbance than could possibly occur in the 
neighborhood of Kansas City, where there exists such a 
lethargic calm, self-satisfied, inactive "bunch” who are 
supposed to be backing aviation at the month of the Kaw. 

We haven’t consulted the head of our Weather Bureau here, 
and are not giving this out as the official reason, but we feel 
quite sure that he would agree with us in the matter. 

There might be another reason for it, as we note Mr. 
Knowlson states that the mail pilots encounter this on the 
route from Kansas City to St. Joseph, and the condition may 
be somewhat aggravated because of the small amount of air 
mail Kansas City is sending eastward. It is our belief that 
this atmospheric disturbance Mr. Knowlson speaks of might 
not be near as perccptiblo if Kansas City would meet her 
quota and put that 250 pounds per day into the planes she 
has promised and agreed to furnish. 

Anyway, the St. Joseph Aeronautic Association promises to 
give this complaint their immediate attention, and it fnay be 
that if the mail planes continue to leave Kansas City “too 
light” it will be necessary for them to supply ballast, such as 
ocean steamers resort to, in order to maintain the stability of 
the ship in passage. 

St. Joseph has earned and justly won all of her laurels per- 
taining to aviation. She has never denied her support and 
co-operation to the country at large (Kansas City included) 
toward its promotion and development. 

If we can do anything toward providing stabilizers for n 



Our customers know about the large volume of JN and OX spares we have on hand. For 
the benefit of prospective customers, we wish to state that we lease a warehouse of 20,000 square 
feet capacity, and that it is practically full of this material. We have the largest and most com- 
plete line in the country. 

To introduce ourselves to new customers and expand the volume of our business we make our 

SPECIAL OFFER 

\0% off and no crating charges on all plane parts, except rubber and wheels, during 
the entire months of August and September, guaranteeing immediate shipment. The 
motor parts are net, except on special quotation on quantity orders. You can't afford to 
miss this offer. Send for Catalogue No. 3 and order according to these terms for prompt 
and efficient service. 

MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT, 1030 N. calvert st. 

INC. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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plane leaving Kansas City for the east on the air mail route 
with a light load, please, Mr. Knowlson, just mention it and 
we will call our "gang” of Aviation Boosters together and 

Carl H. Wolfley, 

Manager and Director, 

St. Joseph Aeronautic Assoeiatior 


Dive Restores Voice 


A laborious climb to an altitude of 6,000 ft. in an airplane 
and then a sudden drop restored the natural voice of Everet 
Brown of Kalamazoo, Midi., after six months silence. 

Brown was rendered speechless early in January through 
monoxide poisoning win' working beneath an automobile. 
All efforts to restore his power of speech were futile. Doctors 
examined his throat, X-Ray pictures were taken, treatments 
given, but not much hope was given that lie could ever regain 
control of his vocal cords. 

A Chicago specialist suggested altitude treatments. Brown 
..aid the idea "sounded goofy”, but decided to try it and witi. 
Janies Picrsol as pilot, who moved by sympathy for Brown 
undertook the flight in a new Swallow. After’ the take off 
Picrsol said he hoped the strange experiment on restoring 
Brown's speech might be a success. Ten minutes of flying 
and an altitude of 4,000 ft. was gained. The temperature 
was unusually cold ; warmer weather was encountered at a 
little over a mile, and then again it became very cold causing 
engine revolutions to fall off. At 6,000 ft. Picrsol throttled 
the engine and went into a tail spin, coming down this way 
for about 3,000 ft. then straightened out into a steep dive 
which was gradually lessened at around 1,000 ft. and from 
there he glided normally to the ground. As the plane stopped 


he called out to Brown asking him how it worked and Brown 
called back in what seemed to be a normal voice “fine”. 

This is one of the few instances where speech has been 
restored by rapid transit from one atmospheric pressure to 
another. The theory advanced for the treatment is that, upon 
reaching rarified air, blood recedes from the surface. A 
sudden plunge into denser atmosphere sends it rushing back 
with great suddenness and force, with a possibility of relief 
to any congested condition that may have existed. As this 
happened n day before Mr. Brown's 31st birthday he looks 
upon the restoration of his voice as a birthday gift. 


Service Flight to Venezuela 

The State Department having obtained permission from 
foreign governments along the route, the Secretary of War 
has authorized the Commanding General of the Panama Canal 
Department to conduct a round trip flight of two Loening 
amphibian planes from France Field, Canal Zone, to Maracay, 
Venezuela. The preseut plans contemplate that the planes 
should make stops at Cartagena, Barranquilla, and Girardot, 
in Colombia; at Willemstad, Island of Curacao (Netherlands), 
and at Maracaibo, Valencia and Maracay in Venezuela. The 
entire flight is estimated to require about twenty days. It 
will constitute a most valuable service test of the operation 
of amphibian planes in tropical territory. 

The personnel for the flight will consist of three officers 
and one mechanic to be selected from the following: Maj. 
Follett Bradley, Maj. Junius W. Jones, Lieut. Dale V. Gaffney, 
Lieut. Charles W. Sullivan, Master Sergeant Bernard Wal- 
lace and Technical Sergeant Janies Gall, all of France Field, 
Canal Zone. 

The exact date for the start will be determined by the Com- 
manding General, Panama Cam'll Department, after a study 
of flying conditions. The route to be followed in South 
America is in commercial use by the Seadta. 


Learn to Fly 
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Denver, Col. 

By M. J. Mclnancy 

A new Eagleroek was shipped to the Aero Corporation of 
California on July 13. This is the second Eaglerock sent 
them in the last 30 days. The first was sold upon arrival to 
C. E. Steele of Steele's Airport, Los Angeles. 

A new demonstrator was shipped this week to W. L. Lamkin 
of Porterville. Calif. Mr. Lamkin is Northern California 
dealer for Engleroeks. His flying field and headquarters are 
at Porterville, from which city he will work the northern part 
of the state, introducing the Eaglerock to California prospects. 

Captain Yongo of Gary, Ind. will he in in a few days anti 
take delivery of his second plane. His letters state that 
business in passenger carrying and instruction is exceptionally 

The Super Rhone Eaglerock has been completed and test 
flown with gratifying results. It Ins been entered in the Ford 
Races with Pilot Vernier as pilot. A stock model Eaglerock 
with OX-5 engine is also entered and will be piloted by J. A. 
Mclnaney accompanied by myself. 

Mort Fleming of the Fleming Bros. Lumber Compnnv is 
doing a lot of flying. He states that he lias already got five 
thousand dollars worth of advertising out of flying. 

2,937 Mile Non Stop Flight 

By a twenty-nine-hoar non-stop flight from Paris to Omsk. 
Siberia. Captain Giricr and Lieutenant Dordilly of the French 
Air Service beat the world's record for non-stop straight line 
flying, made only a few weeks ago by the Arraehart Brothers, 
who flew from Paris to Basra, on the Persian Gulf. 

The air line distance from Le Bourget, whence the fliers 
started, to Omsk is 4.70(1 kilometers ( 2,837 miles), hut the 
aviators probably covered a greater distance than this. 

Giricr and Dordilly used a Brequet plane, with a 500-horse- 
power Hispano-Snizn engine. They left Le Bonrget airdrome 


at 5:20 July 14 morning and reached Omsk about 1 o'clock 
July 15, encountering bad weather in Siberia. 

The previous non-stop straight line record was made by the 
Arraehart brothers, who flew from Le Bourget to Basra, on 
the Persian Gulf, covering about 2.700 miles in 20 (A hr. 

Starting from Hempstead, L. I., on May 2, 1923, Lieuts. 
John A. Mnerendy and Oakley G. Kelly flew to San l.icgo, 
Calif., in 26 hr. and 50 min. The distance they covered was 
estimated at more than 2,700 miles. 

Dust Gathering 

According to Dr. Herbert II. Kimball, the meteorologist 
who makes the dust studies for the Weather Bureau, there are 
about 2,000 dust particles in one cubic inch of clear country 
air. As many as 115,000 particles to the cubic inch have 
been found in air samples taken in the city of Washington 
on a smoky morning. This amount is small compared to 
such cities as London where more than 500,000 dust particles 
to the cubic inch are not uncommon. 

In studying the relative numbers of dust particles at differ- 
ent levels in the air, samples were taken by nirplnncs. In 
order to be sure that dust particles from the exhaust of the 
airplane engine did not figure in the counts, samples also 
were obtained by a meteorologist from a balloon at the differ- 
ent levels. Traces of dust were found as high as 8,000 ft. 
in the Summer time. 

Studies also have been made to find out the vertical distri- 
bution of dust in Winter and Summer and its effect on visibil- 
ity from the viewpoint of the flier. 

In getting a sample of dust from the atmosphere, Dr. 
Kimball makes use of a device consisting of a tube lined 
with wet blotting paper, a small metal box containing a 
glass plate, and a suction pump. 

By pulling the piston of the pump sharply, the sample of 
air is drawn into the tube, past the wet lining, through a 
slot into the box in which a partial vacuum has been created 
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In passing the wet lining, any dust particles in the air 
drawn into the tube become saturated with moisture. When 
the air passes through the slot at the rear of the tube and into 
the vacuum chamber it is passing from high pressure to low 
pressure and in consequence is cooled. The cooling causes 
the moisture to condense on the dust particles, thus causing 
the latter to stick to the glass when they strike it. 

These small glass plates are later placed under a microscope 
which magnifies each particle 10,000 diameters and enables 
the scientist to make a count of the infinitesimal motes. 

Camden, N. J. 

The Courier-Post air meet, which was postponed from its 
original date because of weather conditions, opened July 10 
with an attendance of 30,000, and proved one of the greatest 
aerial events held in this section of the country. Thunder 
showers, which came late in the afternoon, forced the post- 
ponement of several events until the next day, but a crowd of 
10,000 were on hand to witness the ■mining part of the 
program. 

Visiting pilots, who pronounced the Moro-Phillips tract 
nil ideal site for a flying field, have given impetus to the 
l>lan oi erecting a permanent airport at that place. 

Thirty-six planes took part in the meet, the Martin bomber 
Which arrived from Langley Field, with a crew of six men, 
attracting special interest throughout the day. The Pitcairn 
Flectwing, the Huil-Daland Pelican and Chamberlain’s “aerial 
flivver” were other planes which drew the attention ol' visitors. 

•Tames Ray, piloting the Pitcairn Fleetwing, captured the 
Courier-Post Transport Trophy for efficiency, J. P. Andrews, 
of Garden City, N.Y., (lying a Curtiss Standard, being award- 
ed second prize. Basil Rowe, of Kcyport, N.J., in his 
Mnrtinsido plane, finished third, C. D. Chamberlain, with a 
Bellanca Special, fourth, Bob Hewitt, of the Ludington Ex- 
hibition Company, Pine Valley. Pa., in a Waco, fifth, and 
Jack Thorp, also in a Waco, sixth. 


The race for light commercial planes with OX-5 engines 
of 510 eu. in. capacity was participated in by four entrants, 
all Waco planes. Charles Baughn, with a speed of 78.81 
m.p.h., won the race, and was awarded the Morning Post 
Trophy and a cash prize of $100. Bob Hewitt, who finished 
second, also received a cup for second prize. Charles Meyers 
finished third and Jack Thorp, fourth. 

The New York National Guard entry won the Evening 
Courier Race for National Guard planes and the Pennsylvania 
unit was given the trophy for formation flying. Bob Hewitt, 
Jack Thorp and Bob McBurney won this event. 

An event, showing the development of the mail service from 
the times of the Pony Express to the present air mail facilities, 
proved one of the most interesting features of the program. 

At the close of the meet, the visiting pilots were guests of 
the South Jersey Aviation Club at a banquet held in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Walt Whitman. 

Chicago, 111. 

By Otto Klein 

The excitement of the week was all centered on Stanley 
Wallace’s Field on River Road. Several neighborhood boy’s 
broke into his shed to steal gasoline and perhaps tools, but 
overlooked the fact that high test gasoline and cigarettes do 
not get along together so well. Although several days after 
the Fourth of July, there was a pretty array of fireworks, and 
if it had not been for the Heath Airplane Company’s truck 
just passing on its way home from the field, the Wallace. 
Airport would have been without a shed, and almost withou* 
airplanes beeause the flames came dangerously near them an,, 
every one helped to push the planes into the middle of the 
field. The planes and tools were thus saved. The marauders 
were badly burnt, one of them perhaps fatally’. They were 
arrested the following day. 

J. II. Prosser and Chas. Ostrora, two of the Heath Airplane 
Company's students, who recently purchased a plane, sent 


MID-SUMMER SALE 


HISSO PROPELLERS — West more. New Stock. 
Plain or rawhide tipped; will fit any Hisso or L6 
Hall Scott, $27.50. 

Only 3 Hall Scott L6 220 H. P. New, test run, 
complete. Wonderful motor for any ship. Excellent, 
easy to install in Standard. Complete and crated 
at $575.00. 

SPECIAL HELMETS — Very good at $5.00. 

Everyone recommends them, ask any good pilot. 
Beware of imitations. This helmet cannot be du- 
plicated and sold for less. 

SHIPS — Here is your chance to get a real plane. 

1 Breguet. needs rebuilding and covering $2250.00. 
1 Breguet, 5 pass., needs wings recovered, 
otherwise excellent. Wonderful bargain. $2850.00. 
1 Breguet, 5 pass., equipped with Renault 
FE12 300 horsepower. New French covered 
wings, motor overhauled, set up, tested 

$450.00 F.O.B. 

The above can be converted to use Ll 2 motor at 
very little additional expense. 

These ships have a very wonderful performance, are 
of duralumin construction, and land very slow. They 
cruise 95 to 100, carry a very big load, are very staple 


and are guaranteed to perform at high altitude. Same 
type that held the world's altitude record with load 
for 6 years. 

One small scout T.M. converted to OX5 single place 
$850.00. Does 100 M.P.H., has 38 gal. gas capacity, 
just the job for cross country, very classy job. 
Ailerons and tail surfaces for S.V.A. entire lot $35.00 


Lot of control surfaces for Avro 504K $40.00 

T.M. lower wings covered class A. $15.00 each 
T.M. landing gear vees $7.50 each 

D-H. Standard wood vees $7.00 pr. 

Distance thermometers radiolite, new $8.50 

New stock 26 by 4 Jenny, Standard or Canuck 
casings $10.50 ea. 

New 1/2 1926 Fall shock cord $.25 per ft. 

New special nitrate dope, not soup, real dope. 

5 gal. can $10.50 


Fiber lined gas hose. No forced landings 

with gas trouble. • $.60 

New cylinder gaskets OX5 
New exhaust gaskets OX5 
New rocker arm support gaskets 
D-H wheels, 750 by 125 good — used $7.50 ea. 

Jenny wheels, 26 by 4. good — used $7.50 ea. 

T-M wheels, 26 by 3 tires $5.00 ea. 


IT PATS TO BUT NEW STOCK We carry a complete stock of all new made up material for repair, 
operating, or building. Also goggles, helmets, maps. 
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word that they arrived in Green Bay after n pleasant trip. 
They- carried many passengers without mishap, other thin: 
blowing a tire. They are at present in Antigo, W is.. Pros-rr*- 

J. L. Abbott and his partner, Noll, have been flying their 
Jennie at South Haven, Mich., for some time. There is a 
good field mid an old hangar. They report good business at 
this popular Siunmer resort. 

William Mast has, at last, set up his newly re-mnnutaetured 
Canuck. The plane looks good and flvs well. 

Johnny Huber, who has been flying for the Dycer Airport 
of Los Angeles, has returned to his home in Chicago to remain 
for some time. While in the employ of Dycer, he Hew 
many types of planes, including Fokkers, etc. 

Muncie, Ind. 

On July 1, E. E. Basham, chief pilot of the Mimeie Aerial 
Co., Muncie, Ind., hopped off for Philadelphia in a new 
Swallow, with Everett Godwin and his Mother as passengers. 
Eight hours later they landed on the municipal flying field in 
Philadelphia. On the eastward trip, they flew via Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., Cumberland, Md., Washington, D.C., and Balti- 
more, Md. The return trip was made in 7 hr. 20 min., owing 
to lack of head winds. In crossing the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, an altitude ol 12,000 ft. was attained in order to take 
advantage of a West wind. We would hate to try to set a 
plane down on one of those Blue Ridges. 

The Muncie Aerial Co. is fortunate in the number of cross 
country flights it has been getting so far this year. So far— 
two to Detroit, two to Toledo. Ohio, one to Three Rivers, Midi., 
and one to Chicago, one to Marshalltown, Town, one to Grand 
Rapids, Mich., two to Davton, Ohio, two to Richmond, Ind., 
four to Ft. Wayne, Ind.', one to Mishawaka, Ind.. one to 
South Bend, Ind., four to Indianapolis. Tnd., two to Terre 
Haute, Ind., and one to Hillsdale. Mich., all without one 
minute’s trouble. 


They are also enjoying a very prosperous passenger business 
from our 120 acre flying field. The Muncie Aerial Co. wishes 
to extend a cordial invitation to all pilots to land when in 
our vicinity. A repair shop is maintained with supplies and 

Gasoline Filling Stations For Planes 

The Cities Service Oil Co., of St. Paul. Minn., has an- 
nounced the opening of the first gasoline filling station for 
planes in its city. The purpose of the station is to supply 
gasoline to the air taxi service now operating. Two 500 
gallon tanks have been installed, able to fuel four planes at 

Hotel Has Airplane Service 

The Hotel McAlpin, of New York City, has arranged with 
the Curtiss Flying Service, for air transportation for its guests 
to any port of the country. Fifteen minutes notice is all 
that will be needed to obtain reservation. A daily trip to 
the Sesqni-Centennial Exposition will also be inaugurated 
from the hotel within n few days. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

By Mildred B. Scales 

General I'mberto Nobile. Captain of the Norge in the 
Amnndsen-Ellsworth Arctic Flight, was in Rochester recently, 
visiting his cousin, Dr. Francesco Pcluso. When the famous 
Italian aviator arrived here for his brief visit from Akron. 
Ohio, he was met by Mayor O'Neil and a delegation of 
prominent citizens, headed by a band. The guest was escorted 
to the Genesee Valley Club, where a dinner was given for 
him. He was then taken to the Chamber of Commerce, where 
he made a brief address. 

The McDennott-Talaska Corporation, of which Thomas 
McDermott of LcRoy is president, and Thomas Talaska, also 
of LeRoy, is manager, is busy this Summer taking passengers 


= ANNOUNCING = 

The New Woodson Mail and Sport Plane. 



Carries a pay load of 800 pounds and seats five. 

A change can be made to any of the following motors in 
Sulmson, Hisso, Wright J-4, Curtiss K or C-6, OX-5 or Liberty six. 
plant conies off as one unit, with radiator, oil tank, etc., attached 



Maximum speed . 1U XPH llaxhnair. sp*^.l 


WKfc U 0XS. ^ 


WOODSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 

BRYAN, OHIO 


5 minutes : 
The power 
the mount. 
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AERONAUTIC SAFETY CODE 

A Compendium of the Results of Four Years' 
Study by Leading Engineers, and Government 
and Civilian Experts of the Aircraft Industry 

Sponsored by the U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
Society of Automotive Engineers, and Approved by 
the American Engineering Standards Committee, 
October. 1925. 


The Aeronautic Safely Code covers 
GOOD PRACTICE AND SAFE METHODS 
in the Design, Construction, Testing, Operation and 
Maintenance of Aircraft, Aircraft Engines and 
Accessories, Airdrome and Airway Equipment 


/ / includes 


SENSIBLE RULES OF THE ROAD AND 
SAFETY PROVISIONS FOR FLYING AND 
GROUND PERSONNEL 


Fifty-two Pages - I Veil Indexed 


AN ESSENTIAL REFERENCE GUIDE FOR 
THOSE WHO WISH TO BUILD UP PUB- 
LIC CONFIDENCE IN AIR TRANSPORT. 


SINGLE COPIES S1.50 


A year's subscription to AVIATION (52 issues. 
$4.00) and a copy of the Safety Code for $5.00. 


GARDNER PUBLISHING CO. 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 

Use the Coupon 


Gardner Pubushinc Co. 
225 Fourth Ave., 

New York. 


□ ’ 

□ 


Enter my subscription to AVIATION 
and mail me a copy of the AERO- 
NAUTIC SAFETY Code. Five dol- 
lars to cover is enclosed. 

Mail to address below — copy or copies 
of the AERONAUTIC SAFETY 
CODE, AT $ 1.50 each, for which I 
enclose $ 


(Name) 


( Address) 


for flights from Britton Field, Rochester. They have 20 stu- 
dent-fliers, in addition to carrying regular passengers. 

The firm has two Curtiss Orioles and two Standards, one 
of which, “The Balsalms” was used on flights between Now 
York City and Dixville Notch, N.H., a year ago. The pilots 
also do aerial photography and exhibition flying. For pas- 
senger flights they rcreivc $3 for flights over the field, $5 
for flights over tire city, and $10 for flights to Lake Ontario, 
a distance of about 12 miles from the field. 

The pilots are Lieut. Otto Euderton, chief pilot, Lieut. ILS. 
Eusluw, second pilot, both of Rochester, and Lieut. H. A. 
McKay, of Caledonia, third pilot. The mechanics are Ear! 
Wilson, of Rochester, and William Fitzgerald, of Ithaca. 

Clifford Spnrfiohl, of the Irving Parachute Company, 
Buffh'o, gave thousands of persons assembled on and near 
Britton Field, Rochester, a thrill but failed to establish any 
new marks for llis specialty on Sunday, duly 18. A traffic 
snarl taxed the rest urccs of motor vehicle inspectors and 
police for hours before the advertised time for the jump and 
for hours afterward. Conservative estimates placed the num- 
ber of spectators at more than 10.000. 

Three airplanes, owned by the McDermott-Talaska Aircraft 
Corp.. wore on the field, a Curtiss Oriole, piloted by William 
Huii'op, in which the parachute jumper was carried, and two 
planes for newspapermen. The crowd held its breath as the 
airplane carrying Mr. Sparfiold soared upward and while 
he walked out on the wing of one of the planes. 

Recnuse of the strong wind the man did not jump before 
opening the parachute. The descent from the airplane re- 
quired just one minute, the jumper alighting safely in the 
middle of the field. Mr. Tlnnlop then performed a series of 
stunts in his airplane over the heads of the multitude on the 
field. Officials of the aircraft corporation said that more 
than 200 spectators rode in the company’s airplanes after the 
exhibition flying. 

Ryan Airlines Bring McPherson Photos 

When the plane, which was racing toward Arizona to obtain 
the photographs of the evangelist, Aiinee Semple McPherson, 
missing fer several weeks, and whose appearance at Agur. 
Prieta cans- d a sensation, was forced to land, word was sent 
to Claude Ryan, of thp Ryan Airlines, Inc.. San Diego, Cal- 
ami ten minutes later the pilot hod started in his own mono- 
plane for Douglas. Flying at 135 m.p.li., Ryan reached liN 
destination and was informed that an attempt would h» made 
to rob him of the pictures. A telegram warning him to land 
in the Santa Suzanno Pass, where he would he met by represen- 
tatives of The Ermine F.rnres s and several depute sheriff-, 
was given to him. At this point lie made contact with t-lie 
officers end a reporter, under whose escort he reached Los 
Angeles and delivered the pictures. 

Thieves Fly Away With Plane 

Walter Anderson, of Richmond. Ind- noon going to his 
hangar recently found that an airplane left there the night 
before had been stolen. Had the thieves been aide to start 
the second plane, it would have accompanied the nrsshig one 
on its trip, ns the owner fonnd that efforts to start the engine 
failed, owing to ignorance on the part of those committing 
the robbery. 

Cheaper to Travel By Air 

V ith the accord now existing between Germany and France 
over air navigation, the Compagnie Internationale de Naviga- 
tion lias reopened the station at Strnsburg and air lilies be- 
tween Prague and S trashing, with stops at, Nureinhurg, are in 
operation. -Including sleeper, the trip from S trashing to 
points outside of France is less expensive than by train, the 
charge by airplane being $40.00 and by rail $50.00. 

Jewels, silks, automobile parts and certain foods may he 
scat by airplane over this rcuto, packages being limited to 
50 kilograms in weight. The tariff for gold and silver and 
precious articles is doubled and hank hills, stocks and lionds, 
etc- are charged at a quadrupled rate. 
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Bureau of Standards Exhibit at Sesqui-Centennial 

In order to show methods of testing aircraft engines and 
the diffienlty experienced in tins work, the Bureau <>l Stand- 
ards lias installed an exhibit of wide range at the Scsqci- 
Ceiiteiinial Exposition, in Philadelphia. All phases of this 
testing are shown. 

Three altimeter chambers have been constructed, where en- 
gines can he tested under service conditions. In a concrete 
chamber, having heavy a alls and air-tight doors, the engine 
is mounted. Large rotary vacuum pumps are used to with- 
draw the exhaust gas, reducing the air pressure within to 
that of the desired altitude. The temperature is raised to 
the figure wanted by passing the air to the carburetor over 
ammonia coils. An electric generator, placed outside of the 
chnmber, is used to couple the engine, for the absorption and 
measuring of the power. The various instruments, used to 
measure air flow and pressure, water and oil temperature, are 
grouped outside the chamber. 

Catches Ball Thrown From Airplane 

Establishing a world record for a feat never before ac- 
complished, Babe Ruth, in his seventh attempt, succeeded in 
catching a hall tossed from an airplane over Mitehel Field, 
at an altitude of 300 ft. Tile plane was piloted by Capt. 
H. McClelland who first dropped the hall 1,000 ft. above the 
field. With the failure of each attempt, Capt. McClelland 
iirought the plane lower, when for the seventh time the hall 
fell and was caught by the famous fielder. 


U. S. Air Forces 


The Naval Air Pilot 

A new publicatiou, the Naval Air Pilot, which contains 
complete navigational information for the use of naval avia- 
tors, similar to the coast pilots issued for mariners, has been 
prepared by the Navy's Hydrographic Office. 

The Naval Air Pilot is divided into two parts. The first 
part contains rules of the road for aircraft ; the uniform state 
law for aeronautics which has been adopted by Delaware, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Michigan, Nevada, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Utah and Vermont; aircraft weather 
reports sent out by naval radio, system of stm-m warnings 
issued by the weather Bureau, aircraft distress signals; 
restrictions to flying in certain localities; and a list of naval 
aviation and Army Air service strip maps. 

In addition, the first part contains a list of naval air 
stations and Army Air Service fields and their location. 
Coast Guard stations, placed at intervals along the coast for 
the purpose of aiding shipping in distress, are listed com- 
pletely, witli their distinguishing marks. The Pilot states, 
in connection with the Const Guard stations, that, in eases 
of emergency, aid will be furnished aircraft. 

The second part of the Air Pilot is issued in sections. Each 
section covers a State and gives a general description of the 
topography, both inland and along the const, together with 
maps and charts showing the seaplane anchorages and land- 
ing fields within the State and such other specific information 
as is considered of value. 

The first part of the Pilot will be issued to each naval avia- 
tor to be kept until he is placed on the retired list or other- 
wise becomes separated from duty involving flying. The 
second part of the Pilot will be issued to naval air stations 
and aircraft squadrons. The publication will be corrected 
and supplemented from time to time, when necessary, by the 
Notice to Aviators, a monthly pamphlet issued by the Navy 
Hydrograpliic Office. 

The information contained in the Naval Air Pilot has been 
obtained principally from the Weather Bureau; Geological 
Survey; Coast and Geodetic Survey; Bureau of Aeronautics; 
Navy Department; Air Service, United States Army, and the 
legal research section of the Congressional Library. 
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You Need These 
Aeronautical Books 


Airplane Engine Encyclopedia 
by Glenn D. Angle — $7.50 

Text Book of Aeronautical Engineering 
by Lieut. A. Klemin — $4.50 in U. S. 

Other countries 95.25 postpaid 

Engine Dynamics and Crankshaft Design 
by Glenn D. Ancle — $4.00 

Who’s Who in Am. Aeronautics 1925 

Gardner Publishing Co. — $2.00 


The Gardner Pub. Co. 


225 FOURTH AVE. 



In the Service of U. S. A. 


These men 


of the Army Air Service. They step easily 
into their "IRVIN" harness before going up. 
And then as they sit comfortably with the 
"pack" attached, they forget it entirely. Yet 
it's ready for instant use — if they need, or want 

of "ready for anything". Likewise with the 
U. S. Navy and U. S. Air Mail services. 


Manufactured by 

Irving Air Chute Co., Inc. 
523 Main Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cable Address : "Irving. Buffalo" 



Closing of Woodward Field, Salt Lake City 

In 11)25 it was stated by the War Department that it was 
not the intention at that time to discontinue the (lying training 
being given at Woodward Field, Salt Lake City, Utah. How- 
ever. in the past few months this question has been restudied 
and it has been found that the per capita cost of training 
tosorvc officers is materially greater than the corresponding 
cost at other reserve airdromes in the 9th corps area. This 
is due in part to the fact that the great altitude of the Salt 
Lake Valley only permits the use of service airplanes, which 
are more difficult to fly and more costly to supply than train- 
ing planes. Another factor is that the number of reserve 
officers undergoing training at Woodward Field is compara- 
tively small. Therefore, in consideration of these conditions, 
and upon recommendation of the Chief of Air Service, the 
Secretary of War has decided to close Woodward Field and to 
transfer the Regular Amy personnel and material to other 
centers of aerial activity in the 9th corps area. 

Marine Corps Officer to get Schiff Trophy 

A report has recently come from the Naval Air Station, 
San Diego, Calif., to tiie effect that Capt. H. D. Campbell, 
U. S. Marine Corps, now stationed at the San Diego Air 
Station, has been selected as a candidate for the Herbert Schiff 
Memorial trophy, for the greatest number of hours in the air 
without a serious accident. 

This trophy, it will be recalled, was donated by tile family 
of Herbert Schiff. United States Naval Reserve Corps, who 
was killed through accident while flying about tnree years 
ago. It is a beautiful engraved cup which is competited for 
annually by the Navy and Marine Corps aviation personnel, 
with the name of the winner engraved thereon. 

Captain Campbell's flying time, without accident, for the 
year ending June 30, 1920, amounted to 839 hr. and 50 min. 
This officer, over a period of about five years, has had a total 
of 2,404 hr. 10 min. in the air without ever having had a 
crash or even a damaged landing gear. 

Airplanes Used in Whaling 

The Bureau of Fisheries of the Dept, of Commerce, in a 
report recently issued, tells of a new use to which the airplane 
has been put. The Consolidated Whaling Corp., of Victoria, 
B.C., using a Boeing seaplane fitted with special pontoons 
will be devoted to whale scouting. 

The use of seaplanes in the industry 1ms been the subject 
of investigation by leading governments of the World for 
some tune. British Columbia has used the seaplane for the 
apprehension of violators of fishing laws and fishery interests 
in Southern California have been employing the plane to 
scout for sardines. 

Seaplanes to Locate Liquor Smugglers 

The United States Coast Guard has announced that five 
seaplanes, equipped with radio transmitting sets, are to be 
used in finding, from the air, ram smuggling ships. Informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of these ships will be communicated 
to Coast Guard cutters, who will prepare to capture these 


Army Aviators Will Fly to Venezuela 

Secretary Davis, of the Dept, of War, has announced a 
flight of two amphibian planes from France Field, Canal Zone, 
to Maracay, Venezuela, with stops at Cartagena, Barranquilla 
and Girardot, in Columbia, Willemstad, Island of Curacao, 
Maracaibo, Valencia, and Mnraeay, Venezuela. Permission 
from foreign countries along the route has been obtained and 
it is estimated the flight will take 20 days. The object oi 
the flight is to serve as as a service test of the operation of 
amphibian planes in tropical countries. Three officers and 
one mechanic will be selected from the following: Ma,j, 
Junius W. Jones, Lieut. Dale V. Gaffney, Lieut. Charles W. 
Sullivan, Master Sergeant Bernard Wallace and Technical 
Sergeant James Gall, at France Field. The date of the flight 
is to be announced later. 
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California 

THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

O^B.^BTAR ROUTE ^ ^ ^ t t f l a DI f°° 


MISSOURI 

MUNICIPAL FLYING FIELD. Rotes 915.00 per non, 

iVrtle LEE R. BRIGGS. Mxmthjs, Mo., far further particulars. 

CONNECTICUT 

NEW ENGLAND AIRCRAFT ^CO„ INC. N«w England^ 

and light express ^rriee^ by appointment. Advertising, photo- 
graph,-. Oar rates are reasonable and we make commercial 
805 Man* St., Habtfobp, Conn. 

MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLRY AIRPLANE CO. Complete flying in- 
advance training,. solo. 1 .New^shipe an^’now'^nMori^’JnsUnotopi 
who take an interest la yon. No deposit required on solo flight. 
Write for full particulars. MARSHALL. MISSOURI. 

FLORIDA 

Flying schools located *at Atlanta, Ga.. Daytona Beach and 
Tampa, Fla., when yon can fly in comfort in any season. South 
Eastern Distributors for Swallow Airplanes. 

Address sH correspondence to A. B. McMULLEN COMPANY 
15 Pxachthee Aboadb, Atlanta, Ga 


MISSOURI 

LEARN TO FLY 1 ONLY 1100. Our instructors of long ex- 
poncnco.^iOu^modcr^ (raining airplanes, and tho host flying 

Porterfield Flyino School, Richards field, Kansas City, Mo. 

IDA BO 

WALTERS FLYING SERVICE 
BOISE. IDAHO 

Complete Flying Instructions and Ground Course 
Loom to Fly at High AlUlnde— then you can fly any place 

NEBRASKA 

LEARN TO FLY at tho LEXINGTON SCHOOL of AVIATION 
Lexington, Kerraska 

Complete flying course 9175.00 or 920.00 per hoar, no charge 
time. Wo fly new planea only. Distributors for’swaNow airi 
planes.- — G. R. Morton, Prteidenl 

ILLINOIS Onto 60 miles meet of Ohioago 

EAGLE AIBPORT SCHOOL OF AVIATION. 
Hinckley, 111. 

detlons for atudonta. Export instructors. Write for information. 

CURTISS ^FLYING SERVICE !NC„ GARDEN CITY, N. T. 

Complete Flying Servicn including Instruction, Aerie] Photo- 
graphy, Advertising and Passenger carrying. Fast cross country 
transportation at a moment's notice lo any point with either land 
or water types. Air fleet of thirty machines. Flying tho year 
round. Big reduction in rater for Flying I net ruction. 

Write tar information. 

ILLINOIS 

MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS. 

Complete flying instruction and ground course. Large safe ^fleld 


NEW YORK 

CURTISS METROPOLITAN AIRPLANE CO., INC. 
PLYING BOAT SCHOOL PASSENGER SERVICE 

Port Washington, Long Island 

llinois PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Clob of Illinois Mail Address: 

Field: Chicago, III. Wrlu BookM 430 S. Michigan Avo. 

JOHNSON FLYING SERVICE 

DAYTON, OHIO 

• Graduates of Our School Have a Real Advantage 
A Flying School of Dielinction. IFrils for Further Particulars. 

o‘ Ul t"l h’ C l ,EC ^ E g B0ARD JL^NG^^ELD- 

U. S. Air Moil and Civilian. Yon can only learn from one who 
ability. Yacnky AIRCRAFT Company, Forest Park. IUinoie. 

OREGON. 

FLY IN THE NORTHWEST. 

RANKIN SCHOOL OF FLYING - 408 Oregon Building. 

PORTLAND, OREGON. 


PENNSYLVANIA PITTSBURGH 

PITTSBURGH-McKEESPORT AIR PORT — a mile. 

c. 3 r. m s & 

's^l-w^rV.^ 

Opposite P. O.. Pittsburgh, P..' Vid^^O^aulTw SSSS a. 

MARYLAND LOQAX Field. 

CHESAPEAKE AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Headquarters ^Ar- 

tiund for nolo. Agents for TRAVEL AIR Planer. Maryland, 
Virginia A District of Columbia. Phone Vornon 8780. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PITCAIRN AVIATION, Inc. inlLf* 

Load Title Bldg. Philadelphia. DoyUslewn pike , a - 

MICHIGAN 

NILES SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
NILES AIRWAYS NILES, MICHIGAN. 

4 instructors, ideal Eying country, busy field, reasonable board. 
Our flyings course includes meteorology, map-reading, etc. 
Waco, Standard, Oriole and Jenny airplonee available for 
graduate itudenta al low role. No liability bond required. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 

MISSOURI 

BRIDGETON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Thorough flying inetructiona by tho hour or complete coarse. 
Ground and air work given by competent instructors.^ Only now 

Distributors of the Nbw Waco Airplane. 

SAN ANTONIO AVIATION A MOTOr'sCHOOL 7111 * 
Expert inetrnctlon in flying end meehanice 

AIRPLANES. ENGINES? PAR’ra. r 8UPPLIEB?BHOPB, RAN- 

GARB- OX5s, Mieeoe, Liberties. Jennies, Canucks, Standards 
OflT? 500 N °° h ‘ n |' pr £ mp * eh* P m ent, beat Yalnea. 
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What better shows the 

Character and Value 

of a publication than 

The Frequency with which it is 
Quoted in Other Publications 


Automotive Abstracts of June 20th, 1926, in its department “Aero- 
nautics”, abstracts 27 items from 1 1 American and foreign aircraft and 
automotive publications. Of these 27 abstracts, AVIATION is 
represented by 12. Four other American aeronautical publications 
are represented by a total of 5 abstracts. 

The publications quoted and the number of items from each are given 
AVIATION 
us"?;?™,, 


'1 


Nationa^Ae 
Journal of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers 

Mechanical Engineer 
The Aeroplane (England) 


In weekly issues AVIATION not only gives Airmen what interests 
them, but gives it first, gives it accurately and in greater quantity. 
AVIATION gives greater value — 52 issues for $4.00 in the United 
States — more than four times the amount of interesting and current air 
news than is possible by monthly issues. 

A Word to the Airaise is Sufficient: 

Subscribe to AVIATION now and keep currently informed during 
the period of greatest peacetime aeronautic expansion — military and 
civil — in the history of flight. 

Use the convenient coupon 
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Another Travel Air Development! 



Special Three -Seater 

built around the Wright “E” Motor — 180 H.P. 


Oh, yes, it has: 
Wheel Brakes 
Split Landing Gear 
and all the Travel Air 
features and refinements 


— And it does this: 
Climbs !o 1200 feet in a minute; 
travels 130 m.p.h. at high speed; 
makes 18,500 ft. ceiling; 
lands beautifully at 40 M.P.H. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 



TRAVEL AIR MFG. CO., WICHITA, KAN. 


THE EMBRY -RIDDLE COMPANY, Inc, 

Distributors of WACO AIRPLANES for Ohio and Kentucky 

LUNKEN AIRPORT, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Announce WACO DEALERS for Ohio and Kentucky 


Johnson Airplane 6? Supply Co. 
Dayton, Ohio. 

George Wedekind, The Embry-Riddle Co. 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Robert H. Gast, 1706 Windsor Pl., Louisville, Ky. 


Columbus Flying Service, Norton Field 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Sanborn Aviation Co. 
Willouchby, Ohio. 



g*,i; S jiiyaa 

To insure early delivery place your order immediately with our dealer or directly with the distributor 

Flying School Complete Courses Pay As Tou Learn 
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At Tour Service 

Aero Supply Mfg. Co., 

Inc. 


Airplane Accessories 
and Supplies 

Call on us for anything. W. «U kelp you. 

College Point, Long Island, New York. 


AVIATION 

LIQUID MARINE GLUE 







What Do You Know 
About Airplanes ? 

FEW years < 


had to learn 



s mm 

WRITE TOE 



The We. 


j of AVIATION 


Weekly Iss 

That You Miss 

AVIATION 


DOPES 

PIGMENTED DOPES 

VARNISHES ENAMELS 

>T I TAN I N E> 

TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. S. Government 
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C // well known cross country 
ZJ aviator of repute states : 


"Oil my recent flight from Detroit to 
K T. City I wore your PROTECTOR 
GOGGLES and I found them the best.'' 


They are all that he says — 
and yet they cost less. 

$7 5 -^ 

With very lightly tinted lenses $8.00 


Air Transport Equipment, Inc. 

Westbury 376 CARLE PLACE, L. L, N.Y. 


ALEXANDER EAGLEROCK 



Associated Vn'th Alexander Industries 
M 401. ALEXANDER INDUSTRIES B 
DENVER. COLO. 


NITRATE DOPE 


NEW IMMEDIATE 

PRODUCTION SHIPMENT 


Contractors to U.S. Army and Navy 


VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS 

1358 AVONDALE AVE. - CHICAGO. ILL. 


Write for Aircraft 


Your Life Depends 
Upon It 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


Perry - Austen 

COMMERCIAL 

Acetate HAPpC Clear 

Nitrate aJ\/K Lll3 Pigmented 


Perry - Austen Mfg. Co. ^ Staten Island • N.Y. 


A/fETEORPLANE 

LV JL WORLDS FIRST LIGHT PLANE 



IRWIN AIRCRAFT CO. 

SACRAMENTO CALIFORNIA 


PLYWOOD 

Water Resistant Panels 

Made According to 

Government Specifications 

Any Size or Thickness 

New Jersey Veneer Co. 

Paterson, N. J., U.S. A. 


Aviators 

Preparatory Institute 



... •/ Hi ftmout pOpU. 

YOUNG MEN 

PREPARE NOW 


The age of flight is here 

fRKss, s^s 


AS ALWAYS, 



R ££&.%& ZL m ° °' 
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Congratulations 



■ — X 

B.B.T. 


to 

AVIATION 

ON ITS TENTH ANNIVERSARY 

^TfAHIETOR 

FRQS>ELLEff5 

were flying Six Years before the first issue of 
AVIATION. Since those early days they 
have steadily contributed to increased airplane 
efficiency. 

HAMILTON AERO MFG. CO. 

60 KEEFE AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

10 CENTS A WORD. MINIMUM CHARGE $2.50, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
ADDRESS REPLIES TO BOX NUMBERS. CARE AVIATION. 225 FOURTH AVE.. NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE : Jenny with 0X5, thoroughly conditioned 
with extras, $850.00. Thomas Morse newly covered, parts 
galore, $475.00. Ships were stored. Sam Hut-k, Sebastopol, 
Calif. 


FOR SALE: Acromarine 39-B, with widened fuselage to 
accommodate four. Has 160 hp. Benrdmore motor, dip 
control, giving plenty of room for passenger- alongside of 
pilot and making ideal cross country ship. This is the 
strongest airplane ever built, and it will outperform a Stand- 
ard. The linen is just like new, the plane only having been 
down from Miami to Chicago. This is a good money making 
plane, as it really flies with a full load and the Bcardmore 
motor is noted for its reliability. Complete set of instru- 
ments, including inclinometer and bank indicator. Paid 
$1,650.00. Follies Smart Shop, 179 X. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, 111. 

FOR SALE : One Avro fuselage, 120 Le Rhone and prop., 
in good condition, wings need repair. Cheap. Box 486. 
Aviation. 


FOR SALE: 0X5 Tliomas-Morse, four upper wing job, 
streamlined covered motor, like Yackcy Sport in Ford Tour. 
$1,250. Ship and motor like new. Will deliver for de- 
posit and expenses. Want new OX5 and 35 hp. Anznni. 
L. Cavender, 4639 Magnolia, Chicago, 111. 


FOR SALE : OX Standard, just assembled and test flown. 
One of the best performing ships in vicinity of Chicago. 
$1,150.00 cash. J. R. James, Eagle Flying Field, (Elmhurst) 
Chicago, III. 

FOR SALE: New three-place OX5 Standard. Just test- 
flown. Fuselage blue, wings silver. A beautiful job. For 
$1,050. B. L. King, 1028 Plain St., Peru, 111. 

YOUNG MAN desires position as pilot with any reliable 
party or company. Has good recommendations, Edgar 
H. Negus, Box 226, Y.M.C.A., Dayton, Ohio. 

FOR SALE: Natural Finish Canuck just completely over- 
hauled, natural aluminum eowls to rear of pilots seat, special 
tool compartment, tail skid, door, etc. Motor turns 1400 on 
ground, must be seen to be appreciated. First $775.00 cash 
takes it. Also one JN in good condition throughout, motor 
turns 1380. A bargain for $550.00 cash. RUSSELL C. 
MOSSMAN, 6116 St. Law-rence Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 1st 
Apt. 


LIBERTY 12 motor. High class motor. Guaranteed. 
Used 50 hours. Best offer takes it as we have no use for it. 
Reo Joliet Sales Co., Joliet, 111. 


FOR SALE : Several OX5 Jennies in A1 condition. New- 
ly recovered. Bargains. OX5 and Jennie spares. Hisso 
parts. Write or wire. LUTHE FLYING SERVICE. 
Jackson, Mich. 

PILOT wants position with established company. 10 years 
flying : war, commercial and instruction. Flown in 15 states. 
All types. Now flying. References. Box 484, Aviation. 


FOR SALE : One 150 Hisso Laird Special three place 
airplane in excellent flying condition: also three extra Hisso 
engines and one extra propeller. Will take $2,500. for the 
complete outfit. Aero Service Corporation, 1612 Chancellor 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE : Curtiss Seagull and Loening air yacht. 
$5000. up. Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, N. Y. 


NEW JENNY, OX5, turns 1425, only $650.00, without 
engine $500.00. Clipwing Canuck OX5, $750.00. Roy 
Roscnhorgcr, 4900 N. Main, Houston, Texas. 


FOR SALE: New Swallow, 3-place, OX5, perfect condi- 
tion, $1,500.00. Harold Strosnyder, 402 North Roosevelt, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


FOR- SALE: Hisso Standard, in excellent shape, good 
performance guaranteed. Price $1,200.00. Write or wire 
Memphis Airport Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE: -IN4D Stabilizers $10.00; vertical fines 
$2.00: rudders $1.00; elevators $3.00; ailerons $3.00, 
Xieholas-Henzley Airplane Co., Marshall, Mo. 


Everything for aircraft: OX5 jet wrenches 35c; D-H axles 
$4.00 ; upper Standard, Jennv, Canuck wing covers, linen, 
$20.00 ; lowers $17. Ash longerons ( l>/ 4 " x l'/ 4 " x 14' ) $3.00 ; 

Spruce $2.50. Leather helmets $3.00. Goggles $3.00. Tape 
4c yard. Can use a few air-cooled motors, any size. Oster- 
gaard Aircraft, 4269 North Narragansett, Chicago, 111. 


FOR SALE: One Curtiss Canadian Canuck. A very 

good living ship. Motor turns 1450. Linen very good. 
Also one converted T. M. Scout, with four upper wings and 
OX5 motor. Very fast. Your choice $850.00. Write or 
wire. Stoekhan Motor Sales, 7048 Stony Island Avc., 
Chicago, 111. 


Lincoln 4 passenger sedan, full Plywood job. New Hisso, 
two props. Best line job around. A steal at $3200.00. 
42 foot wing spread. Balance ailerons and rudders. Bern 
Air Service. North Kansas City Airport, 409 Armour Blvd.. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

WANTED: Metal workers, Riggers. OX Y Acetylene 
welders that have had experience on aircraft. Must be 
experienced men with at least 3 years in aircraft game. 
Woodson Engineering Co., Bryan. 6. 


WHEN YOU WANT to buy, 
sell or exchange planes, motors and 
accessories — or are in need of com- 
petent help, or seeking a responsible 
position AVIATION Classified or 
“Directory” ads will prove advan- 
tageous. AVIATION, as the only 
weekly, covers your entire field first. 
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TURN INDICATOR 

PIONEER. INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 

WASHINGTON ^ PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable Aeroplanes and Material Priced to Sell: 

ALL MATERIAL SOLD IS GUARANTEED 

J. L. SCHROEDER " ""'(WOO Washington Ave. 

HOUSTON. TEXAS P. O. Box 380. 

S5o"oo "t* *100 00* 10 ^ 6 °.00 jVppcr wings, 

NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 

The Aircraft Service Directory 

Brings You Into Weekly 
Contact With 

The Entire Aeronautical Industry 

1 CHICAGO AERONAUTICAL SERVICE 

AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 

Send for Catalogue No. S. Special quotations on quantity ordora. 

MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 

1030 N. Calvert Si, Bahimore, Md. 

FLY^NO ( INSTRUCTIONS:^BV^REmsTK«ra Pilots. 

Added facilities 

NEW YORK OFFICE 

475 FIFTH AVENUE — SUITE 1811 
T clephone — Caledonia 3506 

HUFF DALAND AIRPLANES, INC. 

BRISTOL, PA. 


New 

— LIBERTY MOTORS 

WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES. 
JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 
518 West 57 St, New York. 

AIRPLANE SERVICE 

with parts 5 Slid spares, and you will " find our prices reasonable, 
and our service prompt. We^carry a compteto lino of ^supplies for 

Hl'V" i.Vr.r’.'in'.' nV>. n V, , ; l ,,.-. N ,|.'V.' W ‘.- l ,,.l'i,.|.'T-» , .’ l fnWrir" nd *"*'”*' P '°' 
^ SOUTHERN AIRWAYS INC.^ ^ 


Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Complete Warehouse Stock 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 

SERVICE STEEL CO. DBTRorr.'kacH. 

if used regularly 

this advertising space will 
pay for itself many times over 

write for rates 

DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

New and Used Ships lor Safe 
Parta for JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 
OX5-OXX6-Hisso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Courso— $150.00 



YACKEY TRANSPORT 

high speed 125 m.p.h.; useful load 2400; ceiling with load 
22,000 ft., duralumin consiruclion throughout. Best per- 
forming ship ever known. Price $7,500.00. 

Yackey Aircraft Co, Yackey’tCbeckerboardAirplane Field 

DesPlaines River J Roosevelt Road FOREST PARE. ILL. 

( Suburb ot Chicago) 

Advertisements inserted regularly in 

AVIATION’S AIRCRAFT SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 

pay for themselves many times over. 
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Car 


New, Eastman Hawkeye Aerial, L type, nol a li 
10 inch foc.il length, F-1.5, with lens ami other 
original cost about $600; my price $150; 


HENRY K. FORT. 


ner Bldg., Philadelphia. Pa. 


Exceptional Quality in 
material, workmanship 
and design. 

THE G & 0 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW HAVEN CONN. 


Place Your Product Before 
the Industry by Advertising in 
The Directory 


C. Fayette Taylor. M. E. 


Cambridge, Mass. 



WALLACE 


This Section Is Growing 
With Every Issue 


TRAVEL AIR Airplanes 

GEO. A. WIES, INC. 

MINEOLA, NEW YORK 

Hangar, Curtiss Field. Office, 250 Jackson Avenue 


MEMPHIS AIRPORT COMPANY 


Flying Field Six Miles North ol Memphis, Term. 


Wanted to Buy 

Used Wright Gale L4 60 h.p. Engine 
State alt particulars and lowest prices 
AVIATION Box 482. 


AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 
A Market Place for the Aircraft 
Industry. 


THE DETROIT AERO MOTORS CO. 

10331 CHARLEVOIX AVE. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Immediate delivery, Hispanos 180, 300 H.P., n 

w 0X5, 

one 4-cylinder Liberty, Hall-Scott, Anzani me 

tors. 


PARACHUTES 

new and used for exhibition and emergency drops. 
Balloons, rope ladders for stunt men. etc. Specify weight. 
Quick shipments. Established 1903. 

Thompson Bros. Balloon Co., Aurora, 111., U.S.A. 


Brand New Liberty Motors 

For Airplanes and Speed Boats 

Spare Parts for Liberty and Hisso 

GRANT MARINE MOTOR CO. 

10435 SHOEMAKER AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 


WE WILL SOON ANNOUNCE 

ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
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HANGARS 

PORTABLE HANGARS or PERMANENT HANGARS 
SPALDING^ CONSTRUOTON ^COMPANY 
Our portable hangars for 2 planes cost $1600. and for 
4 planes cost $2100. Delivery in 30 days. 

A BUILDERS U. 3. AIK MAIL HANGARS 


HASKEHTE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 

LARGEST AIRPLANE SUPPLY BOVSE IN TBE WEST 
A complete lino of pan* and accessories for alrcroft at lowest pricaa. 
m °°' r \VRlTE U OR n wiRE uJ'yOUR REQUIREMENTS. 

CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
350 WASHINGTON BLVD. VENICE, CALIFORNIA 

LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Passenger Flying 1 Agents I Spares of All Kinds 

Instruction von Sport Farroan Ships 

Victor Dallin — WACO Aerial Taxi Service 

Aerial Pholography 1 NINE 1 Exhibition Hying 

Office: Atlantic Bldg. Flying from Pino Valley Field 

PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY. N. J. 

PHENIX NITRATE CLEAR DOPE 
ALUMINUM NITRATE DOPE 

For Two Coat Finish Over Four Coat Clear at $2.35 per 
Gallon in 5 Gallon Boxed Cans 

Phenix Aircraft Products Co. Williamsvillc, N. Y. 

Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N, Y. 

THE AEROPLANE 
175, Piccadilly, London, W.l. England 
Charles Grey. Editor 

Subscription Rales for U.S.A. 1 year — $8.50 

INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS INC. 

AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS. AERIAL TRANSPORTATION, 
COTTON DUSTING AND SCHOOLS — 

WE GUARANTEE POSITIONS ior OUR GRADUATE PILOTS 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 

LOVE FIELD — DALLAS. TEXAS 

We Specialize in Simple and Alloy Steels 
to U. S. Government Specifications. 
Most grades are carried regularly in our warehouse. 
Hot and cold rolled bars and strips. 

THE DICKERSON STEEL COMPANY 
DAYTON. OHIO. 

JN-4D’s, $750.00 and up. Comet OX-5, $2,000.00. 
K-6 Oriole, metal prop., $1,250.00. Comet K-6, 
$3,750.00. S.V.A., $1,750.00. Special OX-5 
sport plane, $1,500.00. Special Hisso Sport Plane, 
$1,250.00. 

Ireland Aircraft, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 

Keeping Abreast 

S5, Forego. 56. AVIAX ] ON 

335 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

airplanes : 




BERLING D-81 Booster Equipment 

Kreider-Rritner r AircrafT* Co., Inc. Hagerstown, Md. 


DIRECTORY ADS BRING RESULTS 

? 

Ask Our Advertisers 



